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REINSTATEMENT 


THe war is over; that of physical 
forces, but not yet that of the moral. 
These are still to come into dire, per- 
haps, deadly conflict. 

That “the heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked,” needs 
no further elucidation in this genera- 
tion ; and that selfishness is supreme, 
in the regulation of human life, is 
equally indisputable. Theologically 
the doctrine of selfishness as the es- 
sence of all sin, and the abnegation of 
it, for the glory of God, even to the 
extent of voluntary abandonment to 
eternal perdition, as essential to salva- 
tion, was accepted extensively in New 
England ; and practically it unquestion- 
ably prevails, at least as much, in that 
same territory, as in any other part of 
this selfish, degenerate world. 

That sectional selfishness was strong- 
ly evinced in relation to the continu- 
ance of the slave trade until 1808, 
even against the wishes of the South . 
in the resolutions of the Hartford, and 
other conventions ; and who will say 
not, in the initiation and conduct of 
the recent civil war ? 

There were generous-hearted aboli- 
tionists, unquestionably, those who 


felt the wrong of slavery morally ; but 
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it isa singular fact, that the potency 
of this feeling there, has been about 
in proportion to the apprehension of 
danger to industrial interests, and 
manifested itself most ardently in view 
of present loss and prospective gains, 

Not the absolute, but the limited 
freedom of the entire humanity fitted 
for it, is undoubtedly a blessing, and 
yet not the highest blessing; nor is 
sudden, wholesale emancipation of mil- 
lions of slaves,—men, women and chil- 
dren—the best process of liberation. 

All considerations of wisdom and 
sound policy, however, are of no ac- 
count, when great financial benefits 
are to be secured, or dire »disasters 
threaten our manufacturing or com- 
mercial interests. Even Peace, so 
sweet, so precious, hovering over us on 
her snowy wing, and wooing us from 
war, with her dove-like note, is chased 
away, when Mars rustles up with his 
clanging armor, and points his sword 
to wide territories to be won, and iron 
coffers to be filled with gold. 

But Peace has come back from her 
retreat in the wild woods, sooner, it is 
to be feared, than many wished, than 
any expected; and we pray that she 
may spread her pinions, not for flight, 
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but ever more to hover inour heavens. wasa civil war, and grew out of the 
Let no wrath, nor bitterness, nor envy, desire,on the one hand, of people of 
nor strife, ever again frighten her from certain States to become independent, 
our quiet, fruitful fields ! and of a determination, on the other, 
With the cessation of the war, great of the Federal Government, to main- 
questions are to be solved, grave duties tain its integrity by suppressing the 
to be discharged. As a people, we are revolt. A civil war is a war in which 
not as we were. The old unity is only one of the belligerents belongs to 
severed, the mutual confidence broken, the society of nations. The other is 
ancient harmony gone. The restora- not known. 
tion uf all these elements of strength Eleven of the States, however, hay- 
and long life, is intimately dependent jing formally seceded and organized a 
on the process of reconstruction, as it government, with power and means, 
is called, and the consequent status of and putting itself in hostile defiance of 
suffrage, in the late seceded States. the authority of the Foederal govern- 
To these two questions we shall de- ment, it became necessary, if war were 
vote a little space, and endeavor to proclaimed—as it was—to recognize a 
treat them from both the moral and quasi belligerency, and conduct the war 
the political stand-point. on the ordinary principles recognized 
The lull of peace is favorable toa by the law of nations. Hence block- 
calm, cautious consideration ; yet the ade, flags of truce, exchange of pris- 
din of war, scarcely yet hushed, may oners on a regular cartel, etc., etc. 
have too much influence, even now, on The attitude of hostility, growing 
the solution of these problems. That out of organized military possession of 
abominable selfishness ever ubiquitous, territory, on the part of the South, 
is very likely to steal in, almost un- was recognized by the administration ; 
awares, onthe thoughts of thethought- and the object of the war was declared 
ful, and, in one of its forms, the lust of tobe the integrity of the Union, and 
power, is eagerly ready to sieze the the preservation of the Constitution, 
pantingly ambitious demagogue, who by the overthrow of the Confederate 
cares for little else than his ownaggran- army and government. 
dizement, his present pride and pleas- Some things must be done, under 
ure, even though it be at the risk of these circumstances, outside of the 
his country’s honor, and of long years Constitution and beyond it, but only 
of sorrow to his descendants. limitedly, and no further than the ex- 
As to reconstruction then, or rather isting circumstances demanded. Any 
reinstatement: 1. Whatisright? The assumption or exercise of power be- 
question of right here must depend, yond this, whether in measures or in 
not on any specific statute of the time, is evidently not to be recognized 
Bible, but on the established principles as valid; for the sole ground of justifi- 
of law, intended to be conformable to cation, in regard to any extraneous 
truth and justice. To know how we acts, is the clear necessity of the case, 
should act in this matter of reinstate- growing out of the temporary belliger- 
ment, it becomes necessary to deter- ent attitude which the Executive was 
mine what was the true nature of the forced to assume, the moment war be- 
war, which has just closed in the tri- came the programme. 
umph of the Union, and the consequent In our government it must ever be 
relation of the Confederate States. remembered that the Executive and 
The war, then, as recognized, both his Cabinet, as well as Congress, are 
by ourselves and by foreign powers, but the agents of the people, and lim- 
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ited in their exercise of power by a 
written Constitution. That Constitu- 
tion is sacred, and the exgis alike of 
all. Once overstepped or overridden 
by the powers that be, except in a case 
of necessity recognized by at least a 
majority of the people, there is an end 
of its sacredness, and the entering 
wedge of the dissolution of the Foeder- 
al Union. 

Neither the people nor the States 
will agree—certainly not until ready 
for a change of government, from a re- 
public to a monarchy or an anarchy— 
that an exercise of powers permitted 
or winked at during a state of terrific 
conflict for the life of the Republic 
shall continue after that conflict is 
ended. On the contrary, they must 
insist, if they would preserve the 
Union and the Constitution, that their 
agents shall at once revert to their 
Constitutional status, and there abide. 
To permit them to prolong the status 
which war imposed on them, and in a 
measure authorized, were to surrender 
their reserved rights, their sovereignty 
into the hands of the incumbent ad- 
ministration. 

How monstrous would it be that, 
whilst »rofessedly warring solely for 
the integrity of the Constitution, we 
should rebel, in peace, against the 
very principles for which we fought in 
war! 

There can, therefore, it seems to us, 
be but one status for the Executive 
and his administration as soon as war 
has ceased to be, and that is the status 
assigned him by the Constitution. If 
he had any other, war pending, then, 
war ending, that status ceases. It 
was, at best, a “military necessity,” 
and ab extra. ¢ 

We must argue only from the point 
of view which recognizes the Consti- 
tution as inviolable, and the basis of 
the Republic’s being; and, in proceed- 
ing now to detect and define the status 
of the States late in revolt, we must 
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keep this point clearly before us, It 
is to be our headland, and if, perchance, 
fogs gather about it, we must use our 
glass to take our bearings, else shall 
we assuredly be foundered. 

Now, if we allow that the Southern 
States by their revolt severed the 
Union, so that Constitution and all 
were overboard, we should thus con- 
cede that they had‘ of themselves the 
power to dissolve the tie which binds 
us, and throw us back, politically, into 
a state of chaos; that they, by their 
sole acts, abolished the Constitution 
of the United States, and blotted its 
name and fame out of existence ; and 
that they obliged us to recognize them 
as revolted provinces, having nothing 
more to do with the Union in any re- 
lation whatever. It were as if a re- 
bellious son, by resisting the authority 
of a father, could oblige the latter, 
during and after his rebellion, to rec- 
ognize him as outside the parental 
pale, and no longer to be in the status 
of a son, 

It must be out of the question for 
the government to assume any other 
status for the States now succumbed 
to the United States powers, than that 
given them by the Constitution; for 
both the law of nations and its own 
consistency require it. The initiation 
of the war and its entire conduct were 
on this basis, solemnly proclaimed to 
the world, and ina court of nations 
we should be held to it. 

The law of nations, it is believed, 
settles this point, and our own gov- 
ernment recognized it inthe war of 
1812, to wit: that military occupa- 
tion by an enemy, of any town or 
territory, does not destroy the original 
status of that territory or its people, 
when the occupation ceases, and that 
the status of the place and people re- 
verts, as decided in the case of Castine, 
in Maine. Whilst the British held pos- 
session, they had the right, but on their 
evacuation, the Castinians simply re- 
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verted to their Foederal and State re- 
lations. No new enactments of rein- 
statement were necessary ; no procla- 
mation of readmission. The case is 
still stronger, when the temporary oc- 
cupancy and exercised sovereignty 
were by part and parcel of the United 
States itself, in a state of revolt 
against its authority. 

The military seizure and occupancy 
of Southern territory by organized 
force, simply made that territory hos- 
tile, and its people enemies, thus au- 
thorizing the application of the laws of 
war between belligerents. That oc- 
cupancy ceasing, the territory reverts 
to its antecedent owner, and the peo- 
ple to their antecedent relations, 

Secession, moreover, was simply a 
fact, not at all recognized as a legal 
status. Its acts, therefore, were null 
and void ; and its military power being 
destroyed, its organization ceases, it 
dies out, and is no more. With its 
obit, all the changes effected by it 
fall into the same grave, to be buried 
together. The offices it created are 
nullities, the officials who filled them 
lay aside their insignia—all this, be- 
fore the civilized world, is as if it had 
rot been. 

But what then becomes of the terri- 
tory and its occupants? Is the for- 
mer still hostile, the latter still inim- 
ical, and both to be treated as con- 
quered, subjugated ? 

The entire action of the Executive, 
Legislative, and judicial departments 
of the government is against the as- 
sumption that either the United States 
had lost any of its rights, or the Con- 
federacy gained any, except the rights 
growing out of a belligerency, recog- 
nized as well at home as abrvad. The 
United States, then, had certainly 
aothing to conquer, nothing to gain in 
the possession of new rights over the 
Southern territory. 

Suppose the ground is taken, as by 
Senator Sumner and others, of less 
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note, that, by our success in the war, 
we acquired a new title to the seceded 
States, that they became ours by con- 
quest, a tabula rasa, on which we may 
write what we please as law. 

This seems at first blush, quite the 
thing. “Have we not conquered 
them,” it is said? “Can’t we do as 
we please with them ?’’ No, we can- 
not. Our President is not an absolute 
monarch, but a constitutional ruler. 
If he were the former and had sub- 
dued a revolted province, he might al- 
lot it such relation to himself as he 
chose, making it even independent, or 
dragging it in degradation at his char- 
iot wheels, as a spectacle to the world 
of tyrannical power. But, inasmuch 
as he is the latter, and his position and 
his conduct in it, are both determined 
by a written Constitution, he is re- 
stricted to the exercise of such pow- 
ers only as that Constitution pre- 
scribes, and is responsible for that ex- 
ercise to those who have made him 
their executor uf the trust. Nor has 
he conquered provinces, but only sup- 
pressed a revolt of citizens, organized 
into a power, which imposed on him 
the rights of belligerency. But those 
rights belong only to war; when that 
ceases they cease. Any relations to 
the States, required by the state of 
war, and being of a military nature, 
must also cease with the advent of 
peace. Any claim of conquest, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, is, there- 
fore, out of the question. So say Vat- 
tell and all other recognized authorities 
on the law of nations. 

And if this be not the law and the 
right in the case, then it follows that 
only a state of war is necessary suc- 
cessively in different portions of this 
great Republic, in order to justify the 
assumption of powers by the Execu- 
tive, outside of the Constitution, to be 
retained and exercised, and even en- 
larged on the cessatiun of that war, 
and thence, the utter overthrow of our 
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form of government, the death of the 
Foederal Union—the mighty republic. 

It would be strange, indeed, if re- 
volting citizens could dissolve the 
bonds of society, and reduce organiza- 
tion to its original unorganized ele- 
ments, obliging the government to re- 
construct from the very foundations, 
and even change the basis of organiza- 
tion. No. Tue Foederal government 
must be true to itself as a recognized 
nation, with authority and _ institu- 
tions of its own, and true, also, to for- 
eign nations, knowing it only in its es- 
tablished forms of government, as one 
of the peoples of the world, to be gov- 
erned by the law of nations. 

The surrender of the principle, well 
established, that a constitutional sov- 
ereign acquires no new powers by the 
suppression of a revolt in any part of 
his dominions, and that he cannot, 
by his own will, unsettle the founda- 
tiuns of a constitutional government, 
is the surrender of the republic, and a 
confessed willingness to try another 
sort of government. The only traitors 
now afloat are those riding on the 
shoreless sea of asevered Union; those 
who advocate departures from the es- 
tablished law of nations, and the set- 
tled principles of our republican basis. 
They are riding on planks in a troublous 
sea, and we look for their submersion 
ina pretty plight. If, however, they 
reach the haven, it will be another 
haven than the one for which they 
sailed, on a desolate shore, and they 
will be obliged to build their altars, 
and their homes and their State 
house, out of the storm-beaten planks 
on which they rode the seas. 

II. What is expedient ? The right of 
a thing being determined, its expedien- 
cy follows: yet considerations of ex pe- 
diency may be adduced in confirmation 
of the right, and affecting both the 
judgment and the heart. 

To reorganize the revolted States as 
part and parcel of the Union, now that 
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peace is restored, is expedient, then, 
because: (a) The right of Secession 
was a mooted question. The entire 
South beiieved in it, and many in the 
North. The South acted on that belief, 
in the recent war, but has failed to 
make its doctrine an established fact, 
and however the right of Secession 
may yet be held as comformable to the 
compact, it is not probable that its 
authors will again try to enforce it by 
the dire conflict of arms. Having failed 
in Secession, they cannot but regard 
themselves as still constituting a part of 
the One United States, and since our 
integrity rests emphatically on the con- 
sent of those who compacted to make 
it,there can be no hesitation in believing 
that to re-instate the people of the 
South will be the best, and the only ef- 
fectual way to make them feel at home 
once more. Something must be a lowed 
to their sentiments and opinions, even 
though we think them wrong. (),) The 
offended father who has whipped a re. 
sisting child into submission, will not, if 
wise, heap obloquy, humiliation and 
disgrace upon him, beside the whipping, 
when once he has subdued him. His 
first next object will be, to help him to 
forget his humiliation, restore him to 
his confidence, so that, in the future, he 
shall feel himself more than ever, if 
possible, at home in the household. 

Expediency, then, would seem to 
demand that, in order to cement the 
sisterhood of States and bid the feeling 
of mutual love flow together in one 
beautiful stream that shall make glad 
the vales and valleys of our favored 
land, we should be content with the 
penalties already endured, and offer no 
further indignity to those, sufficiently 
humbled by the burdens of the conflict 
and the amnesty. Let us not say: 
stand off, for we are holier than ye; 
but rather welcome to our arms the 
erring brothers. 

“ But,” say some, “would you now 
put them, as States, on equality with 
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ourselves? They broke out of the Union, 
let them stay there, or come back to 
us with fetters on.” Suppose they did, 
and did it unwisely and wickedly, if 
you please. Havingseen and confessed 
their folly, shall we still persecute 
them unto death ? Shall we claim the 
position of subjugators, and bind them, 
as subjects in chains? Omitting here 


* the question of right, it were certainly 


the most inexpedient thing possible, to 
propound to the Southern States: “You 
are our vassals. You shall wear what 
manacles we choose to forge for you. 
Having gone out, you shall come in 
disfranchised. You are subjugated 
provinces, No part nor parcel of us. 
The emblem of freedom you have lost 
from your brow, henceforth you bear 
the mark of Cain on your forehead. 

(c) The assumption of all State and 
Confederate indebtedness, which would 
flow naturally and legally, and conse- 
quently rightfully from the annihilation 
of State relations, and the adoption of 
the dogma of conquered territories, 
would not be very expedient nor agree- 
able, to say the least, in the present, 
ominous position of our own proper 
obligations. Foreign holders of bonds 
would claim, under the doctrine of con- 
quest, and alien property holders would 
be protected in their rights by their 
several governments, on _ principles 
which we could not morally nor legally 
dispute, and the denial of which would 
implicate us in wars with foreign 
powers. 

This would lead to an intervention 
by no means desirable, and to issues 
which must naturally affect our imme- 
diate, prospective prosperity. 

Whether, then, we regard expedien- 
cy, legality or right, it would seem 
incumbent on us to abandon the idea 
of a conquest of territory, and build 
our Union up again on the foundation- 
stones laid in the Constitution—the 
independent yet interdependent sov- 
ereignty of States, in all matters not 
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granted to the Foederal Government. 
We must not, we cannot begin anew to 
rebuild the edifice from the founda- 
tion. These stones are in their right 
places and must not be disturbed: and 
whatever building shall be erected, 
must rest on these stones and be adapt- 
ed to the figured foundation. That is 
republican, and a republic in which 
State-rights are definitely determined, 
and there cannot and must not be an 
attempt to build on it an edifice of 
monarchcial unity. The attempt, if 
successful, would be the knell of the 
Republic, and then, the people /feebing 
it, the bricks, hay and stubble of the 
fantastic building would come toppling 
on the heads of the builders and bury 
them in its ruins. 
SUFFRAGE, 

Immediately connected with this 
subject of reinstatement, is that of 
suffrage for the negro. And this, also, 
we shall consider, as to its right and 
its expediency. 

1. Is it right that the Federal Gov- 
ernment insist on suffrage for the freed- 
men, as a sine qua non for restoration of 
the seceded States ? 

Of course, if the preceding argument 
is valid, the United States Govern- 
ment is in the same relation, as before 
secession, to the States recently con- 
stituting the Southern Confederacy, 
In that relation, the Federal Govern- 
ment had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter of franchise. That belong- 
ed to the States only, and each State 
was at liberty to enact its own suf- 
frage law, provided it were not adverse 
to a republican form of government, 
which is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion to each of the States. That it 
would be the duty of the United States 
to secure. 

But, who shall vote, at what age, at 
what time and place, in what manner, 
etc., all belongs exclusively to the 
States, with absolute prohibition of 
interference by the United States, ex- 
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cept and solely when the people of any 
State should elect a King. In con- 
formity with this constitutional right, 
the States have actually exercised 
their liberty, by enacting diverse laws 
as to qualifications for voting, time and 
place of voting, and mode of voting, 
whether verbally or by ballot. And 
so exclusively does this whole matter 
belong to the States, that even the 
election of Foederal officers has been 
left to the regulation of the States. 
The same State, also, has altered its 
laws, in respect to franchise, in more 
cases than one. 

That the fathers, who framed the 
Constitution, and who must be pre- 
sumed to have understood its intent, 
did not deem it incumbent on them to 
admit the free negro to suffrage, is 
evident from their action, in the seve- 
ral original States; and any attempt 
on the part of the Foederal Government, 
to insist on it, would have been re- 
sisted by all the States as a high-hand- 
ed measure, tending to the rupture of 
the bonds of Union. 

Now, then, if this is the right of the 
States, secured by the Constitution, 
guaranteed by the Republic, how is it 
possible to deprive them of that right, 
except by a violation of the compact, 
a defactv dissolution of the Union, a 
suicide of the Republic? It would 
certainly be annihilating a right by a 
hideous wrong, and must lead to a 
new revolution, based on indisptuable 
grounds—grounds so clearly stated, 
that they could not, as secession, be 
matter even of question or discussion. 

Since the war has come to an end, 
peace is restored, and voting is em- 
phatical'y an office of peace ; and, 
since international law and practice 
determine, without room for fair ques- 
tioning, that the military power of the 
revolted States being disorganized and 
quashed, the States revert to their 
primal relations to the United States 
Government, it must be right, and only 
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right for the Foederal Government to 
recognize this status of the States, and 
not to interfere with franchise, nor dic- 
tate the voters or their qualifications. 
Nor, can it be claimed that, those 
States having perpetrated a wrong, we 
are at liberty to inflict a penalty. If 
that liberty has been given to the 
United States, in the bond, very well ; 
if not, how shall she dare to assume 
it? But many wrongs carry with 
them their own punishment, and no 
legal provision is made for a penalty. 
And on the supposition that a specific 
penalty could be inflicted, without 
specific authority, yet is it hardly con- 
ceivable that there should be an option 
involving even the constitutional sta- 
tus and rights of the States under it. 
All claim, then, of negro suffrage in 
the Southern States, to be enforced by 
the United States government, is un- 
founded, in as far as it rests on a right 
derived from conquest, for the idea of 
conquest is, in the case, inadmissible. 
But there are various other phases 
of the idea of right in this matter, 
substantially embraced in the notion, 
that the freedom of a man necessitates 
his right to vote. This notion, of 
course, grows quite naturally out of 
the oft quoted adage of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that “all men 
are created equal, and are endowed by 
their Creator, with the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
But granting that all men are equal 
before the law, equality and citizenship 
are not correlatives, nor is freedom 
the correlative of citizenship. That 
and tlre right to vote may be regulated 
by the government which the people 
have organized. An individual of 
the body corporate may be free, 
and in the exercise of that freedom 
may help to institute a system, which 
shall not at all embrace the right of 
voting as inherent in all. 
We are willing to concede that much 
fully has been written down, in the 
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evasion of this pronunciamento of the 
Declaration, as if the fathers had stul- 
tified themselves by not perceiving the 
natural differences among children, 
born into the world, in a variety of 
circumstances, and with a great diver- 
sity in their physical, intellectual and 
moral attributes. They, of course, in 
a political document, meant to be un- 
derstood in a political sense, that “all 
men are created equal.’’ 

Thus interpreted, they could mean 
only that men before the law are equal 
—equally entitled to stand in the same 
position, as to the attainment of the 
immunities of the political society of 
which they are members, or under 
which they are born; the law impress- 
ing on them no status, which shall 
prohibit or prevent their rising to a 
participation of all the privileges of 
citizenship. 

But, conceding this sense to the de- 
claration, it is yet not true that all 
men are created equal, for they are not 
created at all, politically, not made 
citizens nor members of a body politic 
by any act of the Creator; but solely 
by theactsof men. It isclear,also, that 
by birth, men are not politically equal, 
but quite the contrary. We are not go- 
ing now, into the “contract theory,’’ 
for we believe in no such thing histori- 
cally or otherwise, yet, although we 
grant government to be an ordinance 
of God, any particular form of social 
life, any and every political society, is 
an organization of man. 

All franchises and privileges are, 
then, the creation and the gift of the 
political society into which men are 
born. They are not by nature ; 
nor of natural right, therefore, on the 
ground of being created equal with all 
others, could any demand of tle politi- 
cal organization under which he lives, 
that it shall enact such laws as shall 
make no distinction, on the ground of 
sex, age, color, knowledge, etc. 

And though nature has given man- 
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hood, it does not follow that man, even 
granting that manhood itself entitles 
to rights, is endowed with a claim for 
the immediate enjoyment and exercise 
of those rights. 

And if not, when and by whom? 
He cannot himself assert the time, the 
age at which he shall assume any of 
those franchises. Assuredly, only the 
State itself, the political society, can 
do that. And it does it, not by its 
mere existence, but by its legislative 
acts, specifying the conditions on which 
franchises shall be exercised. 

But, in a Foederal government, in 
which the Constitution gives that right 
to the States exclusively, shall or can 
the Foederal government take the right 
away, especially when all the powers 
it has, were granted or delegated by 
those same States or peoples! And the 
more so not, because it is rigidly re- 
stricted from the exercise of any 
powers other than those distinctly 
given. 

We think, then, that on all just 
grounds whatever, it is not right for 
the Foederal government to specify or 
fix any conditions as to the suffrage of 
the negro. The question in other re- 
lations is ‘not now before us. If it 
were, our opinions should be fully and 
independently given. 

Il. Is it expedient? The article hav- 
ing been already protracted, only a 
few sentences will be added on this 
head. 

The inexpediency of such a course as 
is urged by many on the general gov- 
ernment, seems clear from the follow- 
ing considerations—that it is not right 
—that it would introduce an element 
of disturbance to our harmony—would 
occasion bitter political warfare— 
would give power to masses utterly 
unfit to wield it—would place the 
whites in some States under the con- 
trol of the blacks—would lead to 
“wars and fightings” between the 
races—would open the  flood-gates 
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again between North and South— 
would manufacture a battle dor for 
parties to be everlastingly playing at— 
would make it possible for the negro 
to control the legislation and the ex- 
istence of the Republic, by holding a 
balance of power to be bought and 
sold—would probably pour out fresh 
blood in torrents over the wasted fields 
of the South, already black with the 
gore of myriads of the noble slain. 
Pause! selfish, ambitious dema- 
gogue. Pause! sentimental human- 
itarian. Let not your sentiments 
quench both your reason and your con- 
science. Pause! before the spectre of 
the bitter end that may come through 


your false philanthropy, to this great 
Republic, already wounded, bleeding, 
groaning. Let the wounds, at least, 
have time to heal, let the bleeding be 
staunched, and the moaning cease, be- 
fore we inflict other stabs that may be 
fatal. 

We are now, perhaps, as a people, 
stronger than ever; we have now the 
respect of the world; but let us be- 
ware, lest, in our pride and our suc- 
cess, we commit some mortal error, 
and etrike down from the high pinna- 
cle on which it floats, that Star Span- 
gled Banner, which waves now, more 
than ever, “o’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


[We lay before our readers, with pleas- 
ure, an appeal to the friends of national 
education, by Mr. Charles Brooks, of 
Massachusetts, that life-long laborer in the 
cause of popular advancement. We would 
that every statesman in our land, who is 
untrammeled by prejudice or unbiased by 
bigotry, could calmly weigh the import- 
ance of this great subject which Mr. Brooks 
discusses with simple earnestness of convic- 
tion. It is time that political leaders in our 
National Congress should consider how 
much of good or evil, in our country’s 
future, is bound up with the question— 
“Shall we educate? and how ?—Eb. Fen. 
Am. Montuty. ] 





To Tae Frrenps or Free Epvcation 1x 
THE Unirep Srares. ' 
Honorep and respected Fellow-Citi- 

zens:—A deep interest is now awaken- 

ed on the momentous subject of organ- 
izing constitutionally a National System 
of Free Schools, Free Colleges and Free 

Universities for the United States. Some 

of our ablest scholars, warmest pa- 

triots and most distinguished states- 


men, who have read what has been 
written on the proposition, think the 
time has come for introducing into our 
Constitution a Democratic Republican 
system of popular education, in its 
fullest developement. 

I have tried to find an apology for 
the presumption which seems to attach 
to an old man, in writing such an ad- 
dress as the one I now contemplate ; 
and I have not been able-to find a 
satisfactory one; except it be, that I 
am deeply interested in the above 
movement for school reform, and since 
1835 have been an unpaid laborer in the 
holy cause of public popular education- 

I have subscribed my name, because 
facts so important should not be stated 
without a voucher. If I can aid any 
individual or association, engaged in 
the cause, I shall be happy to render a 
gratuitous service. 

The subject should be looked at, not 
from the angle of any one State; but 
from that of all our States ; not forget- 
ting its prospective and regenerating 
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influence on the Republics of South 
America. To the reflecting mind, and 
to the true patriot, the national action 
upon this great need of our country and 
our age, assumes a magnitude and so- 
lemnity that should interest every 
family in our Republic. 

To organize asystem which shall take 
into its loving and Christian arms all 
our children, at the age of five, and 
carry them parentally through all the 
grades of needful culture, till it dis- 
misses them, at the age of twenty or 
twenty-five, prepared to act, enjoy and 
suffer the allotments of humanity, is a 
labor which every republic is bound to 
perform, and which the United States 
can now perform better than any 
country on this g'obe. Gop has opened 
aseam in the dark cloud of our civil 
war, that he might send through it 
these beams of celestial light, to show 
us the path of our future union and 
power, our future glory and happiness, 
Let us not be disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision. 

It is desirable to have suggestions, 
plans, and details, concerning the na- 
tional system, which we are to make 
the organic law of the nation. I re- 
spectfully invite all scholars, patriots 
and philanthropists to labor in this 
field ; and when the subject is brought 
before Congress, in December next, 
and referred to a special committee, to 
that committee all suggestions, out- 
lines and details may be sent. It is of 
great importance that the first draft of 
a national system, which is introduced 
into our Constitution, should be as 
near perfection as human ingenuity can 
devise. Next to the fatal mistake of 
having no national system, would be 
the mistake of having an imperfect and 
temporary one, If the Presidents and 
Professors in our Colleges would bring 
their wisdom and experience to the 
task, we should be sure of the most 
scientific and practical results. Their 
Colleges, uniting in the national sys- 
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tem, would lose none of their rights or 
powers, but would be expanded and 
strengthened, as State banks are by 
becoming national ones. If the Govern- 
ors of our several States would com- 
mend, in their annual messages, the 
great problem of Free Education to 
their legislatures, it might lead to a 
wide examination of the subject, and 
perhaps result in their memorializing 
Congress in its favor. I have the 
deepest conviction, that an exhaustive 
analysis of the whole problem, in its 
latitude and longitude, physically, in- 
tellectually, politically, morally and 
religiously, would bring out this con- 
clusion :—that our country cannot fulfil 
its mission to Europe and South Ameri- 
ca without the motive power of free 
and universal education. What power 
on earth so strong? A half century 
would bring it to bear upon the world, 
The national systems of education, 
established in Europe, are conformed 
to monarchical governments ; and are 
among the strongest allies of the state. 
They are full of instruction to us ; and 
I would gladly give an outline of those 
in Prussia, Holland, Baden, Bavaria 
andothers ; but, my space allows only a 
brief notice of France and Switzerland, 
France, with its area of two hundred 
and four thousand eight hundred 
square miles, its eighty-six depart- 
ments, and its thirty-six millions of in- 
habitants, has a national system of 
education of grand and imposing di- 
mensions. It is called the “ Royal 
University of France,” and embraces 
the whole system of national educa- 
tion, and includes all the institutions 
for imparting instruction, which are 
spread over the whole kingdom, from 
the lowest schools up to the highest 
colleges. The university is placed 
under a council of six members, called 
the “ Royal Council of Public Instruc- 
tion,’’ of which the Minister of Public 
Instruction is the official president ; 
and he is a member of the cabinet. 
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In 1838 the national system cost the 
government three millions eight hun- 
dred thousand three hundred and fifty- 
four dollars ; now probably twice that 
sum. The salaries of all teachers are 
regulated and paid by government. 

A striking peculiarity of the nation- 
al system is, that all the professors in 
all the colleges and lyceums, and the 
faculties of law, medicine, theology, 
and letters, and all institutions of edu- 
cation, above the primary school, are 
appointed by competition (les concours). 
The judges are selected from the 
ablest scholars in France, and the trial 
or competition may continue a week; 
but, the result is that the most learn- 
ed and accomplished scholar secures 
the selection. This law of concours 
has filled all the scientific and literary 
offices with the richest talent of the 
realm. I have witnessed these diamond- 
cut-diamond conflicts, and they are 
thorough and decisive beyond descrip- 
tion. 

As the Teacher so is the School.—The 
eminent professors and teaehers, in the 
various institutions of France, have 
drawn students to Paris from all quar- 


ters of the globe ; and the government. 


is liberal to them all. 

So much for a national system, shap- 
ed by the maturest minds in the realm, 
and then carrying its humane and 
Christian plans into effect by the re- 
sistless power of the imperial govern- 
ment. 

June 28th, 1863, France established 
a national system of primary educa- 
tion. In fifteen years it increased the 
number of primary schools from thirty- 
three thousand six hundred and ninety- 
five to forty-three thousand five hun- 
dred and fourteen; and the school- 
houses from ten thousand three hun- 
dred and sixteen to twenty-three 
thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
one. 

The effects have been so healthy and 
auspicious, that M. Guizot, minister of 


public instruction, said: “The ministry 
of public instruction is the most pop- 
ular of all governmental departments ; 
and that which the people look upon 
with the highest favor and expecta- 
tion.” 

May not the time come when the 
United States shall have a national sys- 
tem of education, in all its parts so 
complete and powerful, that thousands 
of ambitious young students shall 
come from our sister republics in South 
America, instead of going, as they now 
do, to Europe, to receive the best in- 
struction in the world? 

Switzerland, with ap area of fifteen 
thousand square miles, divided into 
twenty-two independent cantons, has 
about two and a half millions of 
inhabitants. Each canton, like each 
State in our Union, manages its own 
internal affairs according to its own 
interests and taste. They value their 
schools as the very apple of their eye ; 
and these, though differently organized 
and managed in different cantons, are all 
brought into intimate and harmonious 
connection under the acknowledged 
supremacy of the general government. 

The institutions and modes, which 
are found to work with superior efficacy 
in one canton, are introduced by the 
general government into all the rest. 
Thus improvements are circulated as 
soon as they are discovered. 

In the Swiss republic they settle 
satisfactorily the vexed questions of 
different religious sects. For example, 
the population of Vaud is Presbyteri- 
an; that of Lucerne, Roman Catholic ; 
that of Argovia and Berne partly Pro- 
testant and partly Catholic; yet these 
differing religious creeds make no ob- 
jection to a national system of educa- 
tion, which harmonizes them ail under 
a general toleration. Three of the 
superintendents under the general gov- 
ernment have lately testified in these 
words: “We do not find the least 
inconvenience resulting from the in- 
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struction of different religious sects in 
the same school.” 

Each canton is divided into com- 
munes, or parishes ; and each commune 
is required by law to furnish school- 
room for the education of all the chil- 
dren who are between the ages of six 
and sixteen, within its limits. Com- 
pulsion is rigorously enforced. They 
say, every child shall be educated, be- 
cause every human being needs educa- 
tion. “The schoolmasters in the seve- 
ral communes are furnished with lists 
of all the children in their districts, 
which are called over every morning 
on the assembling of the school; the 
absentees are noted, and these lists are 
regularly examined by the inspectors, 
who fine the parents of the absentees 
for each case of absence.’’ These laws 
are enforced under the most democratic 
forms of government. 

The people are in favor of the law ; 
so conscious are they of the necessity 
of education to individual happiness 
and public prosperity. 

The Swiss systein of governmental 
supervision and examination is more 
simple than that of Holland, but is 
wise and efficient. Their local inspec- 
tion by local authorities is particulariy 
good. 

Switzerland says: “It is the duty 
of every government to provide against 
crime, pauperism, and wretchedness by 
providing against ignorance, which is 
the cause of these evils.’”’ Mr. Kay 
says: “It may be truly said, that in 
nearly the whole of Switzerland, every 
boy and girl between the ages of six 
and sixteen can read and write.” 

Here, then, is an intelligent and 
Christian republic, made up of twenty- 
two separate and independent states, 
which has established a national system 
of education that reaches every child 
born within its union, and finds it pro- 
ducing the happiest results. 

Can Swiss republicans do these great 
and good things for their country, and 
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cannot American republicans do the 
same ? 

There are other European govern- 
ments that have established national 
systems of education. That of Bavaria 
is particularly excellent. That and 
those which I have just described, 
help to illustrate the following truths, 
to which I invite the attention of 
every American scholar, patriot and 
Christian. 

1. The facts,above stated, prove that 
nations enlightened by science, litera- 
ture, arts and religion, have found it 
for their highest interest, for their 
internal peace, and for their outward 
renown, to organize systems of nation- 
al education, which could reach every 
child within their territories. These 
nations now stand out before the world, 
in this respect, as the brightest ex- 
amples of human wisdom and Chris- 
tian benevolence. 

2. The facts stated prove, that all 
the different sects of Christian believ- 
ers may be brought to unite and co- 
operate in a national system, which 
gives equal aid and protection to each 
Christian denomination, thus allowing 
no one to boast and no one to com- 
plain. 

3. The facts stated prove that the 
United States can, if they will, organ- 
ize and establish and vivify a national 
system of education very superior to 
any European one, because we have a 
system of free schools already estab- 
lished, and have not a national church, 
and. therefore, have none of those vex- 
atious questions to settle, which occur 
in Europe among established hierar- 
chies. 

4. These facts prove that it is wise 
and patriotic to secure the education 
of every child born in the republic; 
and, therefore, every parent should be 
induced to perform this duty by the 
fullowing law : 

No person born in the United States, 
after the year 1880, shall be married 
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in said States, who cannot read, write, 
and cipher. 

The S-cretary of Public Instruction 
at Washington should be a member of 
the Cabinet. 

Let me close with enumerating brief- 
ly some of the reasons for establishing 
a national system of education in the 
United States. 

1. The first reason is, that we shall 
be following up and following out the 
legislation of our ancestors on this 
subject of free schools. The Congress 
of the United States voted on the 20th 
day of May, 1785, to devote to the 
uses of public schools the sixteenth sec- 
tion of every township owned by 
them. In their ordinance of 1787 they 
declared thus: “ Religion, morality, 
and knowledge, being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.”’ 
From that day to the present hour 
this farsighted policy has been con- 
firmed and extended, till its blessings 
now reach even the distant shores of 
the Pacific ; and fifty millions of acres 
of the public domain have been set 
apart and consecrated to the high and 
ennobling purposes of free public edu- 
cation, together with five per cent. of 
the net proceeds of the sales of all 
public lands in each of the States and 
territories in which they are situated. 

Do not these ideas and acts of our 
fathers call upon us to follow up and 
follow out their exalted prinefples and 
practical examples ; and thus take up 
the great work just where they left 
off? Their wish, undoubtedly, was, 
that every child in every town should 
have an education which would enable 
him to make the most of himself, and 
thereby do the most good to his family 
and hiscountry. They evidently look- 
ed to a common lot and to a universal 
culture ; in other words, to a national 
system of democratic republican edu- 
cation. When we shall have organized 





such a national system we shall have 
trod in their steps, used their means 
and finished their work ; and shall not 
have done a greater ora stranger thing 
than they did. 

2. The second reason is this: We 
shall be following the advice of some of 
the soundest minds in our own country 
and Europe, who have examined the 
principles and seen them in operation. 

Let me mention the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams. He took an interest 
in the National Educational Conven- 
tion, which I assembled at Philadel- 
phia the 20th of November, 1839. It 
was a large convention of most distin- 
guished men. At that convention I 
was to bring forward the plan for a 
national system of free schools, free 
colleges, and free universities ; but, be- 
ing called to Europe before the time of 
meeting, the plan has slept till now. 
I invited Mr. Adams to be the presi- 
dent of the convention. In his reply, 
he pleaded old age as his apology for 
refusing. He approved of my labors, 
and in his letter called my plan, “ your 
laudable, great national movement for 
the advancement of education;” and 
ends his letter thus: 

“Tf I can make my arrangements so 
as to be at Philadelphia on the 20th of 
November, I will cheerfully attend the 
meeting, and give its objects all my 
good wishes, and any assistance that 
may be in my power. 

“Tam, dear sir, 
faithfully your friend, 
“ J. Q. Apams.” 

The next far-sighted man who has 
sounded the depths and shoals of this 
subject of public education, is the late 
Hon. Daniel Webster. Speaking on 
this subject, he says: “It is the un- 
donbted right and the bounden duty 
of government to provide for the in- 
struction of all youth.” “For the 
purpose of public instruction, we hold 
every man subject to taxation in pro- 
portion to his property.” Of this gov- 
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ernmental provision he says: “ We re- 
gard it as a wise and libera] system of 
police by which property, and life, and 
the peace of society, are secured, By 
general instruction we seek, as far as 
possible, to purify the whole moral at- 
mosphere, to keep good sentiments up- 
permost, and to turn the strong cur- 
rent of feeling and opinion, as well as 
the censures of the law and the de- 
nunciations of religion, against immor- 
ality and crime. We hope for a secu- 
rity above the law and beyond the 
law, in the prevalence of enlightened 
and well-principled moral sentiment. 
We hope to continue and prolong the 
time when, in the villages and farm- 
houses of New England, there may be 
undisturbed sleep within unbarred 
doors; and, knowing that our govern- 
ment rests directly on the public will, 
that we may preserve it, we endeavor 
to give proper direction to that public 
will.” 

I will quote the opinion of only one 
more sound scholar and great states- 
man. It is M. Guizot, Minister of 
Public Instruction in France, and the 
best judge, on this question, of any 
man in Europe. Speaking of national 
systems of education, in his Annual 
Report, he uses these emphatic words: 
“The only countries and times in 
which public education has really 
prospered have been those where the 
church or state, or both in conjunc- 
tion, have considered its advancement 
their business and duty. The accom- 
plishment of such a work requires the 
ascendency of general and permanent 
power, such as that of the nation and 
its enactments.’ M. Guizot says Na- 
poleon had the same idea, and acted 
upon it: ‘ Napoleon felt that the edu- 
cational department should .be laical 
and social, connected with family in- 
terests and property, and intimately 
united with civil order and the mass 
of fellow-citizens. He saw, also, that 
the educational department should 
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hold closely to the state’ government, 
receive its powers from that source, 
and exercise them under its general 
control. Napoleon created the Uni- 
versity, adapting it to the new state 
of society.” 

I consider these opinions of M. 
Guizot as the soundest and safest 
guides which we can find on this plan- 
et; for they are conclusions at which 
he arrived while superintending and 
directing the national system of edu- 
cation in France. 

3. The third reason for establishing 
a national system of education in the 
United States is this: We have four 
millions of liberated slaves, who should 
be educated. They ask it at our 
hands, and the world expects us to do 
it, because, in the very act of emanci- 
pation, there is the sacred promise (éo 
educate. Slavery has kept the word 
education out of our national Consti- 
tution; now four millions of starved 
minds implore its introduction. These 
colored people are children in know- 
ledge, and we must begin with A BC. 
They must be educated at the South, 
where they prefer to live, in warm 
climates. Their former owners will 
not take the trouble to educate them, 
and would generally refuse to pay a 
local tax for that purpose. Individual 
generosity, educational societies, and 
partial taxation will fail. No system 
but a national one can meet the great 
case, or wield the requisite power. 
The wise benevolence, the omnipresent 
inspection, and the impartial force of 
the general government can do this 
noble Christian work, and do it well. 
I have no conviction stronger than 
this, that a national system alone can 
shower the manna of knowledge equal- 
ly over the whole land, so that every 
one can go and gather what he needs. 

The importance of beginning wisely 
with four millions of new citizens can- 
not be overstated. Two millions of 
them are men with strong passions and 
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weak self-control. They must all be 
treated alike; and this can be done 
only by a national system, executed 
paternally but inflexibly by the na- 
tional government. 

4. The fourth reason is this: It will 
be a promoter of fraternal and political 
union. The improvements which spring 
up in one State may be soon scattered, 
by the Bureau of Public Instruction at 
Washington, over the rest of the 
country. A common interest in a good 
cause, thus created, will naturally bind 
the most distant parts togethesin mu- 
tual efforts and generous rivalries. 

The national universities, filled with 
undergraduates from different parts of 
the Union, having a common aim, a 
common interest, and a common hope, 
will, in four such years, as naturally 


' fraternize as contiguous drops of water 


melt into one. The national systems 
of education in Europe are found to be 
the greatest promoters of unity. Mr. 
Guizot says: “The ministry of public 
instruction is considered the truly 
paternal part of the government.” 

5. The fifth reason is this: Emigra- 
tion. Our country has become. the 
home of sume millions of foreigners, 
whose ideas, tastes, and habits, are 
different from ours. Some of these 
have come with opinions and principles 
adverse to our established institutions 5 
especially on the subject of ecclesiastical 
rights and sway. A foreign power may 
silently strengthen itself among us till 
it attempts to seize the helm of govern- 
ment. It is of measureless importance 
that the children of these emigrants 
should be educated in our public Chris- 
tian schools. If their children enter 
our primary schools at five years of 
age, and graduate at sixteen, we shall 
have not much to fear. A national 
System can secure this result in the 
United States as it can nowhere else. 

6. The sixth reason is this: We are to 
be the leading republic in the world ; 
and we are bound by that fact to be an 


example to tle rest. We shall be 
traitors to our trust if we do not pub- 
lish to all nations a type of national 
character higher than any yet known; 
a character which avows love of God 
as its first motive to action, and useful- 
ness to mankind as the required proof 
of sincerity. 

7. The seventh reason is this: Our 
country can do now what it never 
could do before. Since the Christian 
era there has not been such an oppor- 
tunity for such a country to do such a 
work: the noblest work man can do. 
Slavery is dead, and we can novw intro- 
duce into our Constitution the angelic 
agency of national education. Wecan 
now, for the first time, meet the de- 
mands of humanity, civilization, and 
freedom. We cannot only teach the nc- 
groes, but we can emancipate the 
“poor whites,” whom ignorance has 
kept so long in bondage. The old 
slave States are to be new missionary 
ground for the national schoolmaster, 
where, without regard to rank, age, or 
color, he will teach all his pupi!s that 
learning and development are the first 
natural rights of man, and that educa- 
tion is to the human soul what the 
mainspring is to the watch, what the 
water-wheel is to the factory, what 
breath is to the lungs, what light is to 
the world. The Anglo-Saxon blood, 
on this side of the globe, must faith- 
fully educate and peacefully lead the 
other races. It is our destiny, and we 
must fulfil it. We should, therefore, 
establish a national system of free and 
universal culture upon the broadest 
basis of pure democratic republicanism ; 
and then carry it into effect by the 
united wisdom and the resistless energy 
of a rich, powerful, intelligent, and 
Christian people. 

Such a system, suited to our thous- 
and years of future growth, and name- 
less millions of inhabitants, will place 
us at the head of the nations, while it 
becomes the progressive agency, the 
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conservative power, and the eternal 
blessing of our national life. 

Let us neither delay nor falter. God 
has been with us; and if we are loyal 
to his cause of human improvement he 
will be with us still. We have taught 
the nations how to fly across the ocean 
by our steamboats, we have magnetized 
the world by our telegraph, we have 
iron-clad the world by our monitors ; 


let us now educate the world by our 
free schools, free colleges, and free 
universities. 
Shakespeare says— 
“ Doubt not but success 


Will fashion the events in better shape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood.” 


CHaries Brooks, 
Meprorp, Mass., 1865. 


or 


MY MOTHER EARTH. 


TuE opiate sweets of fragrant flowers, 
The drowsiness of summer hours, 

The lulling drip of waterfalls, 

The brooding dove’s enamored calls, 
And bees, that weave a buzzing web, 
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And tide-like airs that flow and ebb, 
Are all around me, friend of mine, 


While memory’s rosary I twine, 

And, from the web so closely wrought, 
Each moment drop its bead—a thought: 
While tenderly my heart keeps time 


To rhyming nature’s flowing chime. a 


The noonday sun is burning high, 
But on my mother's breast I lie— 
My Mother Earth, who lifts in love 


Iler leafy arms my brow above, 


And fans me with the gentle breath 
That from her flowers she gathereth. 


The sinking sunbeams westward slant— 


I hear the whip-poor-will’s low chant ; 

I hear the rustling evening breeze 
Arising o’er the sultry leas ; 

And swiftly glide the lengthening shades, 
Like treeping giants, o’er the glades. 


O Mother Earth! thy form I press, 
And bless thee for thy loveliness ; 
My heated heart on thee I cool, 

And rise as from Siloam’s pool ; 

The rainy tears that leave mine eyes 


From thee in misty radiance rise, 
And float in silver through the skies ; 


My cares, that in thy breast I hide, as 
Arise in flowers on every side, . 
And clasp me, like a gentle bride. 
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GUERRILLAS IN OUR TOWN. 


One day last spring, E. and I were 
in the garden, scouting over the straw- 
berry bed, lifting leaves, peering into 
verdant corners for a pink cheek among 
the myriad upturned green ones. We 
found three, but the bloom was hectic 
—the under side was hard and brown. 
We said: “ How cruel Nature is; she 
never answers our longings, Next 
week, there will be bushels, and we 
will not care for them.’’ Standing 
still under a luxuriant cherry-tree, we 
listened to the soothing hum of the 
bees in the raspberry bushes, stripped 
off handfuls of veined gooseberries, 
asking one another dreamily: ‘ Do 
you love gooseberry pie ?”’ 

Tremendous cliffs of white cloud 
were piled up on “blue meadows of 
repose ;? a distant bird’s shrill note 
pierced the depths of air like a haut- 
boy ; the mellow voice of a contra- 
band, rippled by the breeze, bore to 
our ears “Rally "Round the Flag, 
Boys.” A tattered Old Glory drooped 
from its staff just beyond the garden 
fence, while in the heart of the town 
there was a murmur not a whit more 
stirring than the bee-buzz. But, sud- 
denly, the melodious hum, the bird- 
note, the song were drowned in a rush 
of horses’ feet on the macadamized 
street, a wild voice shrieking some- 
thine; it might have been “ Woe! 
woe!” for what we could tell. Yells 
and shouts followed the cry; the = 
tering hoofs multiplied. = 

“Richmond is taken!’ said E , with 
a sparkle of triumph in ber eye. 

“No; guerrillas!” I cried; and 
away we went, forgetting the hostil- 
ity of dewy grass to the hems of im- 
maculate morning robes. 

Mamma was on the front porch, with 


the pale little children huddled around 
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her, begging to know what was the 
matter ; all spell-bound, except a troop 
of young Africans, who scampered like 
rabbits in the direction of the melee. 
We followed as a more dignified meta- 
phor up the long walk, and. were in 
time to see a solitary horseman riding 
furiously, shouting as he rode, followed 
by four armed men. Before we reached 
the gate, thirty others came up the 
hill with presented arms gleaming in 
the sun. Glancing warily around, 
they swept past, and down Main 
street. Truly, they were gallant gen- 
tlemen if the fine horse makes the 
nobleman, though variety rather than 
elegance characterized their dress ;— 
brown jeans, black cloth, white and 
red shirts, blue overcoats, rusty can- 
teens, bundles of plunder, caps, soft- 
crowns, cylinders of civilization, danced 
prismatically before our eyes; while 
the vivifying streak of gleaming bar- 
rels struck on the sense with an icy 
jar. We “went down to the turn 
which commands a view of our princi- 
pal thoroughfare from end to end, sat 
down on two posts, and awaited events. 
Our neighbor over the way came run- 
ning out of his shop, where he was 
making a coffin: his daughters, dressed 
in yellow, took a stand under a tree, 
while at a respectful distance was 
ranged a row of ashy contrabands: we, 
across the way, were also encompassed 
by a dusky staff. Old Hundred him- 
self leaned on his cane, and was deliy- 
ered of oracular sentences. This re- 
connoissance was hardly made when I 
saw a man detach himself from the 
crowd and gallop down a side-street. 
Immediately, three of the guerrillas 
wheeled and pursued, coming toward 
us, hoping to head the fugitive at a 
crossing. Who he was, we could not 
tell; that he was an Unionist wis suf 
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ficient to enlist every sympathy, Our 
hearts stood still as the pursuers 
dashed by, their dust sprinkling our 
dresses. The first, a giant on a grey 
horse, without drawing rein, raised his 
gun and fired. A little gir] was stand- 
ing at her father’s gate, looking on. 
The bullet, recklessly sent, crashed in 
the boaghe above, so close to her head 
that she fell stunned. "Then a breath- 
less moment! She is picked up; an- 
other shot follows, and another. Has 
our champion fallen? No; a mud- 
puddle intervenes ; the gallant South- 
ron’s horse stumbles ; head over heels 
he finds the last ditch! His comrades 
fish him out with curses, and the home- 
guard captain escapes. 

“Oh, E.!’ I exclaimed with trem- 
bling lips, clutching the. nearest child, 
“let’s goin; they will kill us next.” 

“Let them do it,’’ said she, tearing 
up and down the pavement like a caged 
lioness. 

By this time, our neighbor the car- 
penter was ablaze. He went in and 
put on his coat, buckling his pistol 
belt as he walked out. The son, a 
slender stripling, stood behind his sis- 
ters, a gun half-hidden in the folds of 
their dresses. We bemoaned us that 
ours was a manless household, and ad- 
dressed such rousing appeals to the 
carpenter that he forgot all prudence, 
and, bringing his sixteen-shooter to 
his shoulder, proposed to take one of 
them down without farther ceremony. 

“ Shall I do it ?” ~ said, eagerly. 
“T can hit one easy.”’ 

“Oh, no, no!’ I cried, still half 
across the street. “ They'll burn your 
house down ; they’ll shoot us all. Can’t 
you get the citizens together? Some- 
thing must be done ; something shall 
be done !” 

And. everybody, blanc et noir, wrung 
their hands in desperate agony. The 
carpenter reluctantly put away his 
gun, and walked off down town, while 
we resumed our stumps and beat our 
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breasts in helpless fury, as we watched 
the swaying mass in the distance, men 
dismounting, saddles shifting, horses 
neighing. It was a public day: the 
racks were lined with the best blood 
of the county; the discomforted own- 
ers hurried hither and thither, knot- 
ting together in groups before stores 
and behind houses ; the rebels all the 
time riding up and down, exploring 
alleys and stables with the air of ac- 
complished connoisseurs. 

Directly, we saw the Doctor coming 
from afar, walking leisurely, his saddle- 
bags on his arm. 


“ Was there ever such a transparent 
device ?’’ exclaimed E., and we laughed 
cruelly. Ah! it is a good thing to be 
a woman, and shameless coward, in 
these guerrilla days. We hailed him, 
but he was not disposed to linger, and 
soon vanished in the shrubbery. 

“As for me,’ said E., “I would ra- 
ther die at once, if I were a man, than 
to be forever dodging the guerrillas.” 

“ Yes,” said I; “it is easy enough 
to die; but this thing of having your 
nose tweaked and your hair pulled, 
your hat and purse and watch gobbled 
up before your eyes, the Confederate 
oath cramined down your throat, is not 
so glorious. I, too, would take to the 
bush.”’ 

‘But they should be always ready ; 
they should never take a step without 
their sixteen-shooters.”’ 

* Yes,’’ growled Old Hundred, fixing 
with his eye a nice-looking gentleman 
who passed us; “just give ’em one 
round, and they’d scatter like sheep. 
He'll fight ; he’s going whar he pleases , 
let anybody meddle with him, and 
they'll get it.” 

The nice-looking gentleman beamed 
a look of mild wonder at us, over his 
shoulder, and moved gingerly on, tread- 
ing as though he expected to press an 
infernal machine. 

“ See here,” said Old Hundred, in a 
stage whisper, to the next passer-by ; 
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“if you want to do anything, now is 
the time to do it.” 

Thus warning and encouraging every 
living creature that came within range, 
he grew momentarily braver; and we 
sat on our stumps and felt that, if 
Governor Bramlette had called for six- 
months’ women, his ten thousand would 
have been at the front by that time. 
Some one told us the militia was gath- 
ering together. We comforted our- 
selves with the thought, that so secret 
and rapid was the rallying that it was 
invisible to the naked eye, for we saw 
nothing more warlike than the flapping 
of a linen duster as Captain hur- 
ried from group to group, young Lawyer 
rolling up his sleeves in a pugi- 
listic way, and making a frantic dive 
into a fence-corner. 

All this while, the foe continued 
careering around ; some politely chang- 
ing horses and drinking healths, while 
others passed rapidly up and down, 
driving crowds of citizens like dumb 
cattle at sabre’s point, to a nucleus in 
the middle of the street. The stores 
emitted a stream of hatless clerks, the 
workshops a group of sable artisans— 
all tending swiftly as fallen stars to 
the centre of robbery. Small detach- 
ments could be seen passing through 
back streets, flashing through the 
trees, as they sought out various resi- 
dences; from which they brought forth 
the disconsolate owners, marching them 
at double-quick to the rendezvous. 

What all this meant, we too well 
knew; and, when a crowd of about 
an hundred had been assembled and 
hemmed in by the variegated cordon, 
it required no pantomimic art to trans- 
late the eloquent gestures. Hands 
extended, hands thrust into pockets, 
hands giving, hands receiving, hands 
hesitating, pistols presented! But, 
while the master-pieces of the old 
Greek stage were being thus revived 
before our wrathful eyes, a side scene 
diverted our attention. Out of the 








stores came men laden with bolts of 
flaming solferino flannels and delaines, 
scarlet blankets, strings of boots and 
shoes, fluttering ends of ribbons, 
streaming banners of snowy linen, 
plumes tossing from their hats, lace 
veils doing duty on their shameless 
fronts, hoop-skirts dangling in awk- 
ward exposure! With these gay treas- 
ures they adorned their waiting steeds, 
heaping up spoils till there was hardly 
room for a rider in the saddle. 

“There’s a good time coming for 
‘children, wives, and sweethearts 
dear,” almost hissed E., through lips 
white with indignation. 

“You mistake,” I said. ‘ Southern 
merchants no longer go East for spring 
goods ; Kentucky is nearer.” 

At this crisis, the nurse appeared 
with stately steppings, carrying the 
baby, whom she had defiantly draped 
in a compound of white dress, red wrap- 
per, and blue bonnet. We pounced 
upon it with protecting arms, and in- 
quired if she wanted “ the ’icked *illas 
to shoot the pretty ’ittle shing ?” 

“T ain’t afraid of no guerrillas. Din- 
ner is ready.” 

With many lingering backward 
glances, we went in, and found the 
Doctor's visage lowering at the foot of 
the table. He was greatly troubled 
for his horses ; and we, after lashing 
him with satire till he writhed, though 
we knew him to be no coward, prom- 
ised to rescue them. This heroic re- 
solve was made at the sacrifice of ap- 
petite; and, hastily swallowing a cup 
of tea for the steadying of our nerves, 
we put on our hats at the jauntiest 
angle, and, with a solemn word of fare- 
well and admonition to all behind, sal- 
lied forth, feeling, as we said, like “ Rev- 
olutionary pensioners.’”? The Doctor’s 
house and stable are near the centre of 
the town, and it was with some disap- 
pointment that we found ourselves un- 
challenged within the gate. Mrs. Doc- 
tor stood like a sybil, her head draped 
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in a brown veil, her eye fixed in pro- 
phetic fury on the stable door. We 
“ took her aside,” to use the masculine 
technicality, and, in profound whispers 
and subtle gestures, gave her to under- 
stand that, if the horses were yet ex- 
tant, they were to be conveyed under 
our wings to the woods. She hesitat- 
ed; she could not let them go beyond 
the reach of her tongue. We waxed 
eloquent ; we demonstrated mathemat- 
ically that the capacity of two scolding 
apparatuses exceeded that of one. So 
the servant man was called, and direct- 
ed to bridle the steeds and stand in 
readiness. Seizing an auspicious mo- 
ment, when every rebel back was 
turned, we gave the signal, and forth 
he came, leading the apples of the Doc- 
tor’s eye. We fluttered along the 
sidewalk, concocting saucy speeches, 
but, in reality, trembling for the re- 
sult. Never did General Sherman re- 
joice more over a successful flank move- 
ment than did we as our prize turned 
a favoring bend and was lost to view 
and danger., After half-an-hour’s talk 
under the trees, we went out for a last 
observation. But, lo! the streets were 
empty; the foe had fled before the in- 
visible home-guard ! . 

It had grown excessively warm, and 
we were willing to repose our wearied 
virtue, ‘though disturbed by a restless 
fear that the game would yet be played 
out, and we not by to see it. E., be- 
ing an invalid, returned to her couch 
and Dickens, and the rest of us took a 
draught of Nepenthe from our work- 
baskets. 

Congratulating ourselves on having 
once again escaped pillage; referring 
with pride and joy to certain inviolate 
crannies and holes where slept our six- 
teen-shooter, our silver, our purses, 
our rings and brooches, our precious 
coupons—KE. slipped off her invisible, 
pulled down her hair, and unmeshed, 
amidst wild applause, a roll of green- 
backs ; mamma took from under the 
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sleeping baby a box of valuables; while 
I asked if anybody supposed guerrillas 
read Edwards “On the Will,” for right 
behind it, on the book-shelf, was my 
bijouterie. In the very act of unbosom- 
ing every secret, in rushed, with a yell, 
the “big boy.” 

“More guerrillas! More guerril- 
las!” 

All raced tothe gate. Sure enough, 
about forty nondescripts were defiling 
past; but how unlike the first! The 
brand of .thief and murderer was 
stamped on those other faces; but 
these were true and open as the sun 
that had scorched them. Just from 
the plough and hoe—too hurried to 
wash the honorable soil from their 
leathery palms—they had caught their 
guns in defence of their country. No- 
ble fellows! How we waved and 
smiled, and realized that nothing stirs 
the pulses like pursuing hoof-beats. 

The next day was serene and cloud- 
less. It was impossible to apprehend 
danger in the presence of the lovely 
sky, the tender greens, the sound of 
growing things. Half from habit, half 
in bravado, we had our horses saddled, 
and betook us to our forest haunts—to 
those lonely roads that, wandering over 
the hills, descend into the daip, still 
flats, where the beeches rear their 
smooth, blue columns, and on either 
hand you see only tier after tier, 
stretching miles away, while beds of 
reeds bristle along the temple floor. 
The serious grandeur which pervades 
gives a sense of actual security and 
peace ; you feel that you are under a 
sacred altar and nave. The chirp of 
insects, the modest courage of the vio- 
let's up-turned face, seem a better 
protection than an army with bat- 
teries, But when .we altered our 
course and climbed the hills, the influ- 
ence changed; the aisles became closed 
up with a dismal undergrowth; the 
shadows of approaching sunset dropped 
down behind us, and thoughts of sacred 
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solitudes we had left intruded, Lin- 
gering was no longer a pleasure; we 
fled from bandit eyes that gleamed be- 
hind each leaflet. We came at last to 
a ridge that overlooked a cultivated 
country. It was like reaching in our 
sleep the beautiful Beyond of our 
hopes. Before us was the “ purple 
and amethyst of the glorious west;’’ 
meadows quivered like live velvet; 
water silvered ; white-washed cottages 
italicized the groves; along the public 
road horsemen pranced, cows went 
home. A stray breeze came loitering 
up the lane, laden with sweets, waft- 
ing our habits backward, faintly tint- 
ing E.’s thin cheek, Casting our cow- 
ardice into the gloom behind, we rode 
gaily oa, and reached the town with- 
out a single presentiment, But, cn- 
tering that same long Main street, we 
saw, toward the further end, in front 
of the stores, a great crowd of men 
and horses, “ Eyes to eyes mute ter- 
ror looked.” 

“O E.!’ I exclaimed, “we have 
been rash! My poor horse! My beau- 
tiful horse !’’ 

“Tt can’t be helped,” she said, with 
well-afforded coolness, for her venera- 
ble pony would not have tempted John 
Morgan himself. Vainly I loosened 
the rein and beat that splendid neck , 
it would not unarch ; he could not be 
anything but a noble creature, Sol 
set my lips, and tried to look as though 
I had a pistol in my habit-pocket. 
Straight against the living wall we 
rode: gradually it took a blue tinge, 
cavalry saddles loomed up, sabres 
clanked ; somebody’s cap flew off; a 
smile stole out frum a very familiar 
blonde moustache. It was Lieutenant 
, with Company A, from our own 
mater-regiment, the Kentucky | 
If ever I was tempted to hurrah, it was 
then; but I did not: and we went 
home decently and in order, and put 
the servants to preparing supper for 
the.hungry soldiers. 
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We were waked that night, near 
midnight, by a tremendous convulsion 
of the front door. It was not a knock, 
but a maudlin tumble. The moon was 
full, and, through the side-windows, 
we could see the porch was crowded 
with men. 

“Guerrillas at last!’ I said, trem- 
bling ina fit of terror. But, shaking 
me off, the head of the household, as 
suming a dignified attitude inside the 
bedroom door, called out in her stern- 
est tone, “ Who is there ?” 

No answer, other than a heavy rush 
against the double dvors. By this 
time, my fit was over, and, while she 
continued her posturing and solemn 
demand, I was bringing forth the s:x- 
teen-shooter, the sword-cane, an ex- 
officer’s sword, and an unexploded 
Shiloh bomb-shell—said weapons con- 
stituting our sole means of defence- 
E. was moving around up stairs, and 
had at last thrust her head out the 
window. She now called to us to 
come up to that loop-hole. I glided 
over the oil-cloth, and flashed ghost- 
like up the stairs, Wrapping a shawl 
about my shoulders, I leaned out 
and surveyed the scene. How tran- 
quil was the moonlight! how slumber- 
less the shadows! but among the vine- 
leaves shone the ghostly gleam of steel ; 
figures were stretched along the porch- 
floor ; spurred heels beat impatient 
measure on the stone steps, and there 
was another rush against the door. 

“ Soldiers!’ I said, Napoleonically, 
“who are you? and what do you 
want 2?” 

One of them stepped out of the 
shadow into the radiance, uncovered, 
and began, ina tone of injured inno- 
cence, to vindicate his character. 

“ We have been on a scout for thirty 
days. We have not seen camp. We 
have not had a mouthful since yester- 
day morning. We have been fighting 
guerrillas. We have killed lots of ’em. 
We have been riding all day. We are 
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tired to death. We want something 
to eat. We have seen hard times. 
We belong to the Kentucky— 
Company H.”’ 

“Well, why did not you answer at 
first, and not beat the door in?’’ 

“ We have beenonascout. We have 
not seen camp——’’ he began again. 

“There is nothing cooked. You will 
have to wait some time.” 

“ Yes, we'll wait,” was the compla- 
cent rejoinder, and down they all drop- 
ped, and were snoring in five minutes. 
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So E. and I dressed, and went to the 
cabins to rouse the servants, more 
vexed than alarmed to have a dozen 
wild soldiers in our house at midnight ; 
for, show a Union soldier that you 
trust him, and you might strew the 
cloth with rubies, and he would not 
touch them. Yet, when they were 
satisfied and had gone, bolts fastened 
and pillows regained, we were grate- 
ful that one more opportunity had been 
given to aid and comfort the soldiers of 
the Union. 


OUR STATE PRISON SYSTEM. 


THERE are many influences inimical 
to the accomplishment of the results 
contemplated by society in the New 
York State Prisons. After the com- 
pletion of the building at Auburn, the 
contract plan of occupation and sup- 
port of criminals was introduced un- 
der the wardenship of Elam Lynds, 
whose iron will and incorruptible in- 
tegrity to the interests of the State 
withstood for a time its insidious and 
destructive tendency. But in the suc- 
cessive and rapid changes of adminis- 
tration through which it has passed, 
involving the fallibility of man and 
the mutations of time, it has become 
the central power to which all else is 
made subservient. It is se deeply in- 
terwoven in its economy, that frequent 
conflicts for supremacy between the 
State and the contractor, render it 
difficult to determine which is, de facto, 
the governing power. To comprehend 
the strength of this influence, it must 
be borne in mind that each alterna- 
tion of party ascendancy suddenly 
changes every official from the warden 
to the gate tender; while the contrac- 
tors may be, and often are, connected 


with the institution for many years 
in succession. It can readily be per- 
ceived how prodigiously the influence 
of the contractor must be increased 
with every change of officers. The 
contracts are held, generally, by in- 
dividuals possessed of wealth and en- 
dowed with talents; influential in 
society and oftener than otherwise 
powerful in party politics. In fact, 
they are among the strongest members 
of community. Now, it would be pre- 
posterous to suppose that individuals, 
whose salaries barely suffice for their 
support, and who depend for that sup- 
port upon the precarious tenure of 
office, could meet, single handed, those 
contractors whose familiarity with the 
institution gives them an advantage, 
over both officers and convicts, abso- 
lutely incalculable. The truth is, 
that the interests of the contractor 
and the interests of the State are con- 
tinually at variance. It would seem 
that the institution was established to 
gratify the cupidity of the one to the 
total disregard of the other; and that 
the momentous interests of society in- 
volved in the good management of 
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criminals were entirely ignored. It is 
through this branclr of polity that the 
corruptibility of prison inspectors i3 
so readily attained, and which, as by 
contagion, reaches every grade until a 
full development is. found in its incar- 
cerated population. 

The contract plan of support is not 
only detrimental to the State, but un- 
just to the convict, as it regards each 
one, whose labor is contracted for, an 
able bodied man, and consequently a 
corresponding amount of labor is re- 
quired of him. The modifying influ- 
ences of incarceration are disregarded, 
and, through bribes from the contrac- 
tor, or punishment by the keeper, he is 
driven on until he falls under the care 
of the physician, again to run, on his 
restoration to health, the usual round 
of injustice. To illustrate :—The stint 
for each brussels carpet weaver is four 
yards daily. This amount to an ac- 
tive, healthy, experienced workman, 
with alternations of rest, is not ex- 
cessive, and he goes through life unin- 
jured by his occupation. But it is 
well known that, with occasional ex- 
ceptions, four years spent in brussels 
weaving in the Auburn Prison con- 
sumes the physical energy. Alternate 
periods of rest are indispensable to 
physical integrity, but of these the 
convict is necessarily deprived. Even 
the Christian Sabbath is no relief to 
him. Although he does not work, the 
extra confinement in his badly-venti- 
lated cell is less supportable than his 
week day labor. 

The material composing the popula- 
tion of this prison, is shown in the re- 
cord of five hundred and eighty con- 
victs received during a period of two 
years. Of these, 238 came in more or 
less sick ; 190 had sustained mechani- 
cal injuries; 83 were consumptive or 
had consumption in their families ; 23 
were ruptured ; 5 insane; 3 epileptic, 
and the remaining 38 were adjudged 
sound. As nearly as could be deter- 


mined, 369 were of Saxon blood; 148 
Celtic; 57 African; 3 Jewish, and 3 
aboriginal. Now, to say that the State 
ever intended to define the amount of 
daily labor to be equal on each indi- 
vidual of this motley mass, differing 
widely in health, in mental power, in 
temperament, in physical energy and 
in mental and physical organization, 
would be to charge it with imbecility. 
And yet, the contract plan, utterly 
disregarding these conditions, places 
them all on the same footing with, 
perhaps, the exception of palpable 
bodily infirmity. 

The discipline is also seriously im- 
paired by the common practice of 
bribing convicts to increased exertion. 
Shut up from the pleasures and lux- 
uries of life, the appetite becomes a 
mighty lever in the hands of the un- 
scrupulous. The craving for fruit, 
confectionery, spirits and whatever 
may: be the desire of taste or fancy, are 
the means whereby many a convict is 
driven to labor with a zeal almost un- 
accountable. To gratify these crav- 
ings is to overstep the rules of order. 
Yet it is the secret work of daily prac- 
tice, and when discovered by the offi- 
cer on duty, it is at his peril that he 
reports the offender. Experience, 
gained by precept and example, has 
taught him that the money power of 
the contractor is more efficient, in pris- 
on management, than the political in- 
fluence of the officials in whose keep- 
ing they are but apparently placed. 

Upon a close investigation it would 
be found that the financial result of 
this system, is as unprofitable to the 
State as its moral effects are perni- 
cious to the officers and convicts. The 
endless variety of claims which a fer- 
tile ingenuity, stimulated by the in- 
satiate thirst of gain, presents as offsets 
to liability ; and the prodigious loss 
by failure, if exhibited in a balance 
sheet comprising the monetary opera- 
tion of the prisons for the past twenty - 
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five years, would show the State im- 
mensely the loser. ‘“ The experi- 
ence,’’ say the inspectors in their 
Tenth Annual Report, “of all con- 
nected with the prisons, has demon- 
strated the utter folly of a resort to 
litigation between the agents of the 
prisons and contractors; the result, 
in every instance, having been disas- 
trous to the interests of the State.” 
Governor Morgan, in his Annual Mess- 
age to the Legislature, January 4th, 
A. D. 1859, in referring to the change 
in prison administration under the 
State constitution of eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, says that “ the expendi- 
tures of the three prisons have exceed- 
ed the earnings, in these twelve years, 
over one and a-half millions of dollars 
which have been paid from the gen- 
eral fund. It is well to know that our 
prison system is much more expensive 
than the system in operation in sever- 
al other States; while in discipline 
and management it is inferior to some 
others.” 

By superceding the contract plan 
of support, these conflicts between the 
State and the citizen would cease. 
Employed on branches of industry se- 
lected to prepare them to obtain a 
living when liberated, and to pay in 
part the cost of confinement, the in- 
carceration of criminals could be man- 
aged for their prospective welfare and 
to the advantage of society. 

The mistaken—nay, improvident use 
made of the pardoning power is to 
many reflecting minds a séurce of pro- 
found regret. It reflects upon the 
character of the courts, and oftentimes 
turns upon community prematurely 
the most abandoned criminals. Dur- 
ing the first decade under this consti- 
tution, there were bestowed over two 
thousand pardons, and in the last offi- 


- cial year, one hundred were granted 


to the inmates of the three prisons. 
That so large a portion should be lib- 
erated on the ground of reformation: 
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depends upon an inadequate knowl- 
edge of convict character, and is the 
result of a serious delusion. This gift 
has become so common, that, by prac- 
ticing hypocrisy in some form, very 
many convicts deem it a right to 
which they are justly entitled, and if 
withheld, an act of oppression toward 
them. A restriction of pardon to 
cases of excessive severity uf sentence, 
and convictions on doubtful testimony, 
would establish the intercourse be- 
tween convict and keeper on a natural 
foundation, and secure society against 
much imposition. 


An item of twenty-one hundred and 
sixty-three dollars received from visit- 
ors admitted to the prisons during the 
last fiscal year, is presented in the 
seventeenth annual report. The prac- 
tice of exhibiting convicts to the gaze 
of idle curiosity, much as wild beasts 
are shown to the multitude in a men- 
agerie, and at the same cost of admis- 
sion, is the source of unnecessary mor- 
tification to those sensible of their 
degradation ; a troublesome diversion 
of attention to others; to many a 
source of excitement leading to physi- 
cal injury, and altogether inconsistent 
with that quiet, orderly, secluded con- 
dition necessary to the best manage- 
ment of the prisons, and incompatible 
with the dignity of the State. 

The Asylum for insane convicts, late- 
ly erected on the grounds of the Au- 
burn Prison, relieves these institu- 
tions of the care of this class of con- 
victs. But the relation this discipline 
bears to insanity requires a wider 
range than the limit of this investiga- 
tion will permit. Not less, however, 
than three per centum of the State 
convicts becomes deranged. Many 
causes operate to produce this sad re- 
sult. Some inhere to every system of 
prison discipline, but many are pecu- 
liar to this alone. Its effects on the 
inmates at Auburn were so obvious, 
that the Superintendent of the State 
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Lunatic Asylum at Utica, in his report 
transmitted February, A. D. 1852— 
Senate Doc. No. 46—saw fit to remark 
that “common humanity demands 
that these facts should not pass un- 
noticed.’ 

The medical portion of this Report 
presents the usual healthfulness of the 
prisons. During the year forty of 
their inmates paid the debt of nature. 
But their entire range of hygiene, we 
are led to conclude, has reached that 
point beyond which science is inoper- 
ative. Cleanliness, ventilation, warm- 
ing, lighting, sustenance, clothing, 
dryness and moisture, are only alluded 
to. Even that fell disease, which in a 
series of thirty-three years caused 
thirty-five per centum of the mortal- 
ity in the Auburn Prison, elicits but a 
passing remark, notwithstanding the 
proportion is increasing from pulmon- 
ary affections. ; 

Like most questions involving social 
problems, penal life has become a fa- 
vorite object of progress. Private ex- 
ertion zealously overflows with beney- 
olence toward it, and extraordinary 
favor is sought through legislative aid 
in its behalf. The intellectual culti- 
vation and moral reformation of crim- 
inals have elicited the guardianship of 
its spirit, and the convict is coming to 
be regarded as more unfortunate than 
wicked. 

In touching a subject so indifferently 
comprehended as crime, misconception 
and reproach may be apprehended. 
But that misguided zeal will prove 
more mischievous than apathetic con- 
servatism, a knowledge of convict 
character will fully verify. The ex- 
traordinary effort to educate the con- 
Vict to reform him, is seed sown in a 
barren soil. The harvest return will 
not repay the laborer. The popular 
belief that ignorance is the source of 
crime, and consequently intellectual 
cultivation—i. ¢., the ability to read, 
write and to calculate,—will improve 


the moral sentiment, statistics accom- 
panying prison reports for the past 
seventeen years show to be an error. 
At Sing Sing, in the year 1848, the aver- 
age number of convicts was seven hun- 
dred and forty-four, of which seventy- 
five per centum possessed in some de- 
gree the elements of education, and of 
that number only one hundred and 
seventy-six were convictions of the 
year. In 1856, eight years thereafter, 
the average number was nine hundred 
and sixty-three, and of the three hun- 
dred and forty-six new convictions, 
but one of their number was unable to 
read. In 1864, eight = ears more, the 
average number was nine hundred and 
forty-three, two hundred and thirty- 
one being the convictions of that year, 
and but thirty-six of them were with- 
out some education. At Auburn the 
reports of 1848 and 1856 show no bet- 
ter results, while that of 1864 informs 
us that of the five hundred and fifty 
convicts there confined, the degrees of 
education are “seven classical, four- 
teen academic, two hundred and thirty- 
seven common school, two hundred 
read and write, fifty-two read only, 
and forty-one are without education,” 
presenting proportionally, a higher 
grade of education than that of the 
surrounding community. From these 
facts, in connection with the almost 
universal diffusion of education eman- 
ating from the free school system, and 
the disproportional increase of crime 
to the increase of population, it ap- 
pears quite safe to conclude, that 
school learning is no preventive of 
crime against society, nor, as_ will 
shortly appear, any barrier to disobe- 
dience within prison walls. In fact, a 
large proportion of offences presuppose 
a tolerably educated offender. It is at 
least doubtful whether education cort- 
fers either happiness or morality. It 
sharpens the intellect, it illumines the 
path of ambition, it fits man for more 
successful conflict with his fellow, but 
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it approaches not the moral sensibility. 
Instructing convicts in school learning 
is calculated to withdraw them from a 
serious contemplation of their own im- 
perfections, by exciting a worldly ac- 
tivity during a period that would oth- 
erwise be passed in quiet, silent reflec- 
tion. Moral improvement is the re- 
sult of self-examination, and to per- 
petually intrude upon the limited sol- 
itude allowed by this discipline, is to 
thwart the desired end. The avidity 
with which convicts seize the oppor- 
tunity of instruction, is to obtain 
exemption from their own reflections. 
To gain this, ingenuity puts forth, in 
every conceivable way, its wonderful 
powers. 

In 1848 the disciplinary punishments 
in the Sing Sing Prison, amounted to 
forty-seven per annum on the average 
number of convicts. In 1856 it rose 
to seventy-two. In 1863 it went up 
to one hundred and thirty-six, and in 
1864 it amounted to one hundred and 
fifty, showing that the number of pun- 
ishments had trebled within that 
period. 

The disciplinary statistics of the 
prison at Sing Sing have been selected 
to show the utter failure of the reform- 
atory scheme in the internal manage- 
ment of these prisons. It is here that 
intellectual as well as moral training 
has been the most persistently pursued, 
and it was from this focus of all their 
rays that a renewed convict nature 
was to burst forth in millennial glory. 
As an illustration of the views involved 
for a long time in its management, the 
following from the report of the War- 
den—October, A. D. 1862—is but a 
fair example:—“It is almost too much 
to expect that punishment in a penal 
institution can be entirely dispensed 
with ; but 1 am convinced that it may, 
by proper management, seldom be 
found necessary to resort to it. In 
studying the character of these pris- 
oners, I find they are not unlise other 
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men in their dispositions: if they are 
well treated, they appreciate it, and, 
if they are subject to a long course of 
abuse, they become reckless, and often 
desperate ; and I am strongly of the 
opinion that a large proportion of the 
punishments hitherto inflicted have 
been as much the fault of those placed 
in authority over them as of the crim- 
inals themselves.’’ During the official 
year ending October, A. D. 1863, under 
this Warden, on an average of eight 
hundred and ninety convicts, there 
were six hundred and seven of their 
number punished altogether twelve 
hundred and fifteen times; and in the 
following year, on an average of seven 
hundred and ninety-six, there were 
fourteen hundred and three inflictions 
for disorderly conduct, being an in- 
crease, as before stated, of one hundred 
and fifty per centum during these 
seventeen years of reformatory experi- 
ment. 

Among the supplemental reports, 
those of the chaplains are worthy an 
especial consideration. In turning 
back to the Tenth, it appears that, 
“although the results,’’ in the lan- 
guage of the chaplain at Sing Sing, 
“of the moral and religious appliances 
of the year are not as favorable as 
could be desired, yet I have reason to 
regard them as being, on the whole, more 
satisfactory tlian those of the previous 
year. While Iam obliged to confess 
the too evident fact that a number of 
convicts, comparatively small, however, 
gave fearful evidence, a few months 
since, of a stubborn and reckless spirit, 
I am happy in the conviction that even 
they have recently manifested a sub- 
dued and quiet temper, while the large 
majority have exhibited no other dis- 
position during the entire year. This 
general quiet and observance of good 
order, are referable as much to the 
wholesome discipline directed by the 
ordinance of your own Board, as to 
the moral and religious appliances.”’ 
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At Auburn, the chaplain says :—“I 
have good reason to believe that sev- 
eral, by the blessing of God upon my 
humble efforts, have not only been 
thoroughly reformed, but evangelically 
converted.’ “The reformation of con- 
victs,” remarks the chaplain at Clin- 
ton, “desirable and important as the 
work appears, is attended with many 
difficulties. This will be readily con- 
ceded, even by those who have but a 
limited acquaintance with their his- 
tory ; yet it is most evident that the 
influence of our prison discipline is re- 
formatory, and that very many sub- 
jected to it become wiser and better 
men. * * * The field in which I 
labor is hard to cultivate, and yet it is 
an interesting field, not wholly barren 
and unfruitful. The seed sown may, 
toa lamentable extent, be choked by 
thorns ; yet some has fallen upon good 
ground, and will produce precious 
fruits, to be at last gathered by the 
reaper in the final harvest.’’ The dis- 
criminating judgment and _ sincere, 
hopeful piety thus expressed, is ample 
testimony to the faithful performance, 
yet comparative fruitlessness of his 
labors, and presents a just counter- 
part to the results at Sing Sing 
and Auburn at the close of the first 


decade of the new system of pris- 


on government. Seven years later, in 
the Seventeenth Annual Report, it is 
observed by the chaplain of the Au- 
burn Prison that “much labor with 
little fruit is the result of our best ef- 
forts in the religious culture of these 
men. Good impressions are readily 
made on this class of minds, for they 
are impressible people ; but their good- 
liness is as a morning cloud, and as the 
early dew it goeth away.” 

On examining the series of reports, 
we find, notwithstanding the signal 
failure to accomplish any considerable 
degree of success after an educational 
and reformatory course diligently pur- 
sued for seventeen years, and operating 


upon over four generations of prison 
population, that reformation is still 
the absorbing idea involved in incar- 
ceration by these spiritual advisers. 
To those looking at the future state 
only as worthy of serious contempla- 
tion, and the present as but prepara- 
tory to it, such views of the peniten- 
tiaries may be charitably excused. 
But when men, placed at the head of 
the great prison polity of the State, 
not only acknowledge it to be so, but 
proceed to act upon it as a portion, in 
their own language, of “the great law 
of progress,’’ and propose to engraft a 
line of conduct upon so baseless a fab- 
ric, they richly deserve the condemna- 
tion of every statesman and every 
philosopher. “Tf,” say the Inspectors 
in their Tenth Annual Report, “as 
now almost universally admitted, the 
present theory of prison discipline is 
the reformation of offenders, and the 
object is to return them to society 
wiser and better men, then, in our 
judgment, nothing could be more ad- 
vantageous than to make them, in 
some degrees, the arbiters of their own 
destinies.’’ To accomplish a result so 
desirable, they propose to “show to 
them that, though compelled to se- 
clude them for a time from the society 
of friends, to deprive them of the lib- 
erty to control their own actions, and 
to be obliged to come and to go at the 
bidding of another, yet, even there, 
good conduct brings with it its reward, 
and constant application to duties im- 
posed, and steady conformity to the 
regulations laid down to govern their 
conduct, pass to their credit on the 
books of the institution.’’ And, to in- 
duce—i. e., buy—these criminals to 
become “wiser and better men,’’ and 
to observe diligently prison rules, they 
“advise the Legislature to enact, which 
it subsequently did, that “a sum of 
money, or time, however small at first, 
yet, if regularly added to monthly, is 
certain to amount in the aggregate to 
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a considerable one, and you have given 
them a stimulus, and an _ incentive 
which, in the end, is likely to make 
the most hardened, desperate one feel 
that the law of kindness is over him, and 
that which he has perhaps taught him- 
self to believe was only vengeance in- 
flicted upon him, was in reality the 
wisest and best act that community, 
in its aggregate capacity, could have 
performed for him.” But simple sen- 
timentalities are poorly adapted to 
prison life and convict character. The 
idea of hiring !—bribing !—convicts to 
conform to prison rules by offers of 
money, of shortened sentence, of the 
perusal of entertaining books, of cor- 
respondence with and visits from 
friends, by promises of a “clean cer- 
tificate of good conduct, without which 
no pardon can be obtained,” and, final- 
ly, the hope of executive mercy itself, 
are so calculated to make them hypo- 
crites that it is difficult to conceive 
how it entered the mind of man to 
propose a scheme so fraught with deep- 
laid injury to the convict, so at variance 
with the object of the prisons, and so 
unjust to society at large. Were it 
possible to obtain reliable statistics of 
convict recommitments, they would 
show the inherent depravity of con- 
vict character so far beyond the reach 
of prison reformation as to teach pro- 
gressionisis an instructive lesson in the 
changeless and unfathomable nature of 
man. 

In this endeavor to exhibit the gen- 
eral policy and condition of the New 
York State Prisons, circumstances op- 
erating mostly within their walls have 
been presented. Other influences, 
however, standing between the prisons 
and the State have yet to be analyzed 
in their bearing on the character, use- 
fulness and ultimate perfection of them. 

Incompatible with punishment, self- 
support and reformation, assumed to 
be inherent in these institutions, there 
exists a deplorable want of moral in- 
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tegrity and business capacity on the 
part of the greater portion of their 
legally constituted inspectors. Were 
it necessary to go back of common 
fame to sustain these allegations, a 
cursory review of reports of investi- 
gating committees would be ample in- 
deed. For instance :—The Legislative 
Committee of 1851 in their report, say 
in its very inception, “ that it does not 
appear that the inspectors either fulfil 
the expectations of the framers of the 
constitutions that created them, or 
comply with the statutes that govern 
them.” (Assembly Doc. No. 20, A. D. 
1852.) So incapable had they proved 
themselves to be, and so corrupt had 
they become in the short period of 
four years as to merit the denuncia- 
tions there recorded. 

Whether the reiterated charges of 
dishonorable collusions ; duplicity ; 
peculation and general disregard of 
the objects and interests of these in- 
stitutions are true in full, may be 
questionable. But that an accumula- 
tion of facts exist, sufficient to con- 
demn this branch of the State govern- 
ment, none conversant with its history 
can deny. The committee of 1854 to 
investigate the pecuniary affairs of the 
prisons—Assembly Doc. No. 60, A. D. 


1855, on page 162, say “That inspec- . 


tor - is shown to have violated 
prison laws, interferred with prison 
discipline, used prison property and 
public credit for his private benefit, 
exercised, we think, the appointing 
power for a consideration, and in ut- 
ter disregard to the public interests 
and his duty, to have retained in office 
the clerk, after he had himself de- 
nounced him, and other officers whose 
unfitness was notorious.” It also ap- 
pears that with inspectors generally,— 
page 131—“ The rewarding of person- 
al or political favorites appeared to be 
an object of greater importance than 
the State, the welfare of the prisons, 
or the physical and moral condition of 
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their inmates.” And in regard’ to 
peculations, in the language of the 
committee,—page 151—“ without stop- 
ping to comment upon the propriety 
of the inspectors conferring with con- 
tractors as to the best means to avoid 
their legal obligations, &c., &c., it re- 
mains,”—page 156—“ for the Legisla- 
ture, upon an examination of the tes- 
timony herewith presented, * * * to 
make such legal provisions as shall 
prevent the recurrence of a like disre- 
gard of private rights and public in- 
terests.”?” Thus we find them de- 
ranging the prisons, debasing the con- 
victs, corrupting contractors, dishon- 
oring the State, and making them- 
selves a party to transactions, the ob- 
liquity of which is scarcely paralleled 
in the institutions under their charge. 

From these facts it appears that the 
comparatively mild denunciations of 
the committee of 1851 produced no 
change in the general malfeasance of 
inspectors for several succeeding years, 
and there can be no reasonable doubt, 
that a committee, bringing honesty of 
purpose with ability to the task, and 
clothed with power to penetrate the 
recesses of official and private corrup- 
tion in connection with the prisons, 
would show that neither the dishonor- 
able practices already brought to light, 
nor the foundation upon which they 
rest, have in aught been disturbed. 

In presenting this subject in its 
naked, unvarnished truth, there is no 
desire to reproduce facts merely to 
expose their deformity, but to present 
the general policy and common prac- 
tices, that light may be thrown on the 
vexed condition into which these pris- 
ons have fallen. With increasing num- 
bers, bating the ephemeral influence 
of the war, a deranged finance and 
dilapidated discipline, it is clearly evi- 
dent that a regenerating process is 
necessary for their renovation, which 
can never arise from its present polity. 
The underlying obstacle is to be found 


in the character and qualifications of 
that class of politicians, whence their 
inspection is usually drawn. It is la- 
mentable, but nevertheless true, that 
in the State nominations of every 
political party there are aspirants, con- 
fessedly incompetent, to be provided 
for ; and for the general misapprehen- 
sion of the importance of these insti- 
tutions, their management has been 


set apart for their special benefit. No 


antecedent of immorality, nor any ex- 
perimental evidence of business in- 
capacity are sufficient to exclude them 
from the care and management of 
criminals. It appears not to be con- 
sidered that evil example in high places 
will not be lost on those already de- 
graded, nor that the keen intellect of 
the commercial man and the manufac- 
turer will assuredly detect the unequal 
match unwittingly thrown in their 
way. Thus are the people forestalled 
and the State sacrificed to partisan 
success. It is significant to remark, 
that of twenty Inspectors elected un- 
der this constitution, but three of their 
number have been returned to that 
post by the people. 

With this report closes the seven- 
teenth year of the conduct and manage- 
ment of the New York State Prisons 
under the provisions of the new con- 
stitution. Nearly five convict gener- 
ations have passed in review since the 
moral superceded in part the physi- 
cal government in them, and with an 
experience accumulated from means 
so abundant, philosophic deductions 
would have been a more acceptable of- 
fering to mankind, anda more valuable 
guide to future legislation than the 
record of mawkish sensibility ; of ful- 
some compliment, or the mere barren 
presentation of statistics which we 
have before us. From a field so broad, 
it might have been profitably shown 
that poverty and disease, intemper- 
ance, insanity and crime, are at least 
in part inheritances, and that penal 
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statutes to be effective, must be adapt- 
ed to the abnormal, as well as normal 
condition of criminals. The subject 
of prison discipline to this State, is a 
subject of vast importance. It is that 
feature which will stand out upon its 
history long after the co-existent 
financial and political policy will have 
been forgotten, or merged in that of 


Queen of Norway. 
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surrounding nations. It is through it 
that she speaks to the social organiza- 
tions of men. Crime and its concom- 
itants have been the enigma of phi- 
losophers and statesmen in all stages 
of society, and the result of this ex- 
periment, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil, is due to the world 
as a beacon to succeeding generations. 


ILDEGERTE, WARRIOR QUEEN OF NORWAY. 


F Ler, my soul, far, far from the fa- 
tal plains, drenched in the blood of 
heroes! Why tarry with the dead? 
Great and valiant deeds can no more 
signalize the field, for Tott, and Swend, 
and Uffo are not. Take me, gentle 
Fancy, lead me to the silent bower, 
where, in the shadowy twilight, Ilde- 
gerte received the messenger, who an- 
nounced to her the King’s attach- 
ment. 

“ Art thou a messenger of peace?” 
she cried hastily, as he knelt with re- 
verence before her. 

“ From the King’s hand I have re- 
ceived this letter,” answered he, 
“with orders to deliver it to Ilde- 
gerte.” 


“Tell me,’? demanded she, ‘‘ how 
didst thou leave the camp? Is Can- 
fried’s band of robbers .vanquished ? 
Has Odin punished the traitor ?” 

“When. I left the camp,” replied 
the messenger, “the Scalds were chant- 
ing hymns; the knights were closing 
their visors; the armor was clashing ; 
the ensigns were flying, and the trum- 
pet’s blast proclaimed the attack.” 

“Oh! then is our king, perhaps, al- 
ready victorious !” exclaimed she, “and, 
driven by the remorse of defeated vil- 


lainy, Canfried has retreated from our 
borders.” 


With these words she opened the 
letter, and as she read, her cheek col- 
ored. She read further, and it glow- 
ed. She closed the letter, and a tear 
trembled in her sparkling eye. 

“Leave me,” said she, in a friendly 
tone, to the messenger. 

“Most willingly, fair lady,’’ answer- 
ed he; “but do not long delay your 
answer, for the king awaits me with 
anxiety.” 

“ With anxiety !” repeated she, 
blushing. “How dost thou know 
that ?” 

“Oh! he commanded me an hun- 
dred times,” replied the messenger, 
“to outstrip the wind in speed.- He 
said the message was important and 
every minute dear to him. Nay, after 
I was mounted and had left the camp, 
I still could hear his voice urging me 
to hasten; and on looking far behind 
me from the dale, I spied him standing 
near his tent, and with his hand over 
his eyes, still watching me.” 

“ Enough! enough !” said Ildegerte, 
much affected, “go, feed thy horse, 
refresh thyself; to-morrow, soon as 
the sun’s first beams have tipped the 
hills, thou mayst return to camp.” 

The messenger went. Ildegerte sunk 
upon her knees, and prayed: 

“Qh Thora! now immortal, who, 
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when quitting thy mortal clay, didst 
call me daughter, if, amid the joys of 
Vingolf, thou canst yet feel a -happy 
mother’s joys; if the name of Swend 
be still dear to thee—O, reveal thyself 
to Ildegerte! If I be unworthy of 
thy son, banish from my heart this 
growing passion. Let me fly into 
some desert and mourn my fate, which 
made me not the daughter of a king.” 

She ceased, and, with eyes swimming 
in tears, gazed on the rising moon. 
List! a gentle evening breeze swept 
through the leaves; the blossoms shed 
their odors all around; the nightin- 
gale warbled in plaintive, solitary 
notes. Ildegerte’s heart was full, 
The solemn twilight filled her mind 
with dark presages. With wild, af- 
frighted looks, she hastened through 
the wood, and hid herself in the most 
lonesome chamber of the castle. < 

Meanwhile, the prating messenger 
had been relating to the curious wo- 
men who surrounded him all that he 
knew about the letter, or knew not; 
all that Swend had said to him, or not 
said. He had augmented the king’s 
anxiety an hundred fold ; an hundred 
times repeated Swend’s Cagerness for 
his return; and, at last, with all the 
air of wisdom, he remarked: 

“Tt must be some great project of 
the king which my weak intellect can- 
not discover ; but perhaps Ildegerte 
may inform you further.” 

Heavens ! what bustle and what 
whispers! At length, the fair assem- 
bly concluded that they knew nothing, 
and resolved that at supper the secret 
should be drawn from Ildegerte, or 
that, if her silence were invincible, they 
would at least read it in her counte- 
nance. 


The wished-for hour had arrived. 
All eyes were turned on IIdegerte as 
she entered the saloon with her usual 
air of friendly majesty. She had re- 
covered ; the gentle glow of hope col- 
ored her dimpled cheek. They sat at 
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table. All was silence ; all was listen- 
ing expectation, while Ildegerte (not 
noticing this silence or this expecta- 
tion) talked with indifference to all. 
One coughed ; another trod upon her 
neighbor’s foot; a third winked to a 
fourth; and none dared to speak. But 
toward the end of the meal, Ildegerte 
addressed them, and every hand, about 
to lift the morsel to the mouth, sank 
motionless upon the lap. 

“You, my dear companions, have 
with me in this castle, for many 
months, lamented Thora. I hope lam 
loved by you, and hope that I deserve 
your love. Hear then the glad mess- 
age which our king has sent me, so 
undeserving of it: he chooses me to 
be bis wife !” 

She ceased, and, softly blushing, 
looked down upon the earth. - Aston- 
ishment had chained the tongues of 
her companions; but they soon rose, 
transported, overwhelmed Ildegerte 
with caresses, and paid homage to 
their Queen. 

It must be owned that here and 
there an envious glance could be de- 
tected; but Ildegerte understood the 
art, so difficult, of always maintaining 
serenity of temper; and thus her 
quiet dignity and friendly aspect sub- 
dued the proudest heart. During the 
early hours of night, not one of all the 
damsels closed her weary eyes; each 
imagination was so full of all the 
events antecedent to the last, that it 
spurned the hand of Sleep when she 
seemed to offer the balsam of repose. 

*Twas well for you good souls! For 
why this brief repose? Already do 
shrieks of horror rend the air, drawing 
near your castle-gates; already groans 
disturb the midnight silence ; already 
the cry of murder echoes through the 
wood. The dwarf upon the tower 
thrice blew upon his horn. The guards 
roused themselves from sleep, and 
hastened to the portal, against which 
the rushing wretches thundered. 
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“ Who thus disturbs our rest ?’’ 

“Open! open to your brethren !’’ 

“ Speak ! who are you ?” 

*“ Conquered, wounded fugitives,’’ 

“Whence come you, through the 
darkness of the night ?” 

“From the field of battle, We 
have spotted the path by which we 
came with the blood that trickles from 
our wounds. Odin, Odin has pro- 
nounced destruction on the land! 
Swend is dead, Uffo is fallen, Tott is 
in Valhall!” 

“Death, death upon you, ye messen- 
gers of evil!” 

All was confusion through the cas- 
tle. Questions, shrieks, and cries for 
arms were heard on every side. Ilde- 
gerte alone was calmly sleeping in the 
arms of Hope. The gentle smile of 
rewarded virtue dimpled her virgin 
cheek. Her companions, with dishev- 
elled hair, now burst into the chamber. 

“ Awake! awake!” cried they, “thy 
sleep is death.’’ 

Iidegerte sprang affrighted from her 
couch. 

“ What is the matter? Is the castle 
in flames ? Or has some traitor opened 
our gates to the enemy ?” 

In vain did she an hundred times re- 
peat the question, Horror had robbed 
the women of their senses; they could 
make no reply but by weeping, groan- 
ing, and tearing their hair. Ildegerte, 
therefore, threw a garment around 
her, snatched up a taper, and with 
winged footsteps traversed the vault- 
ed galleries, through which the distant 
cries assailed her ear. Now her foot 
struck against a corpse, and now her 

wandering eye espied upon the floor a 
wounded man, who with both hands 
held his bleeding side, and seemed al- 
ready seized by Ifela, 

“Whoart thou?” cried Ildegerte, 
shuddering, 

“One who fights with death for Val- 
hall’s joys,” said he. 

“ How camest thou here ?”’ demand- 
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she. “ What hand inflicted this dead 
ly wound ?”’ 

“The hand of a Swede,’”’ answered 
he. “Swend is dead, Uffo is fallen, 
Tott is in Valhall !”’ 

“ Avenging gods!” stammered forth 
Ildegerte. 

The taper dropped from her hand, 
and she sank, devoid of strength, 
against the wall. But svon her flick- 
ering spirits were recalled by the 
groans of the dying warrior. She 
crept to her chamber, secured the en- 
trance, and threw herself upon the 
floor. There long she lay, shed not a 
single tear, nor heaved a single sigh. 
This moment of dreadful stupefaction 
passed away. She drew Swend’s let- 
ter from her bosom, and her eye fell 
upon these words : 

‘Then, Ildegerte, drop a tear upon 
my early grave ; lament the loss of a 
brother, of a husband.”’ 

A sudden flood of tears came to her 
relief. 

* My brother! my husband!” cried 
she, in a voice half choked by sobs. 

No more could she stammer forth ; 
but in these two names, her overflow- 
ing heart cofmbined all the shadows of 
her past happiness, with all the smil- 
ing prospects of that future bliss, 
which fancy, a few hours ago, had por- 
trayed before her. 

Overpowered by anguish, and almost 
drowned in tears, lay Ildegerte, till the 
ruddy morn colored the castle’s tur- 
rets. She awoke from her frenzy of 
despair, just as the rising sun cast his 
first beams upon the lance and the 
sword, which, since Thora’s death, 
had rusted in a lonely corner. 

“Come forth, my arms,” cried she, 
“as yet used but in the sports of 
youth ; come forth, and in my hands 
become the instruments of burning 
vengeance. Inspire me, Thor,* with 

*Thor, the eldest son of Odin, the 
strongest and most intrepid among the 
gods. 
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martial ardor; make the din of arms 
more pleasing to my ear than the 
lute’s melodious tones. Pour strength 
into my frame, and let no feminine 
fears unnerve it. Depart from me, 
Frey,* thou son of Niord.t Steel my 
breast, oh father of the gods! and 
thou, Freya, to whom this heart has 
offered many a sacrifice, oh! let thy 
Lynaj guide me safe through danger, 
till the inhuman tyrant Canfried 
stands scofling before me, that the arm 
of a woman may hurl him to the ever- 
lasting torments of Niflheim.|| Haste, 
ye Scalds, and chant the hymns of 
war. I fight for my brother, for my 
husband !”” 

Deep crimson colored Ildegerte’s 
cheeks; her eyes shot fire; her arm 
trembled, not with female fear, but 
manly rage. She enclosed her silken 
locks within her crested helm (adorn- 
ed, by Thora’s hand, with three ser- 
pents’ heads), locked her struggling 
bosom in the plated cuirass, girded the 
sword to her loins, grasped the lance 
and buckler, and entered the vaulted 
hall, where, with downcast looks, her 
companions, bewailing the past, and 
trembling for the future, shrieked and 
tore their bosoms. 

“ Why all these cries and lamenta- 
tions ?” said Ildegerte. “He is dead. 
Your tears will not recall him from the 
clay-cold arms of Hela. Your tears 
will not repel the robber from the 
gates of our late peaceful habitation, 
Was it-then in vain that Thora snatch- 
ed the spindle from our hand, and 


— 


* Frey, the mildest of all the gods. He 
presides over the seasons of the year, and 
bestows fertility. 

t+ Niord, the god of winds, who checks 
the fury of the sea, storms, and fire. 

t Lyna, the goddess to whose care are 


committed those whom Frea intends to 
deliver from peril. 


|| Niftheim, or hell, literally signifying 
evil-home. 
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taught us manly exercises? Let those 
women weep and sigh, whose only 
arms are tears and sighs. Let those 
dastards tremble, who would not sell 
their lives for Valhall’s joys. Rise, my 
companions! Is there a choice be- 
tween death and ignominy ? Why do 
we delay 2? Haste, against the robber, 
who threatens the destruction of onr 
innocence. Haste, haste against the 
murderer who has robbed me of my 
brother, of my husband. Let him 
feel that the heroism of the sons of 
Norway dwells likewise in her daugh- 
ters. Let hith feel that the arm of a 
woman was not formed only to press 
her infant to her breast. Rise! Rise! 
Redeem the honor of your native 
land. Avenge your monarch’s death. 
Conquer, or die with Iidegerte !” 

Here grief and rage contending, 
choked her voice; but the heroine’s 
words sank deep into the hearts of her 
listening friends. They gazed with 
reverence at her flashing eye. 

Ildegerte leaned exhausted on her 
lance, and solemn silence reigned. At 
this moment, an old knight, severely 
wounded, and supported by two 
*squires, slowly entered the hall. In 
his hand he bore a helmet with a blue 
plume. Silent, and with sad eye riv- 
eted upon it, he approached Ildegerte. 
A secret shudder chilled her blood. 

“Ah! cried she, “’tis Swend'’s 
helmet.”’ 

“ Yes,’ replied the knight, “it is in- 
deed Swend’s helmet. The blood that 
cleaves to this plume, is the blood of 
my king. This helmet costs me my 
life.. I have fought honorably for it, 
and ’tis all that I could bring. Dost 
thou see this dent? There a villain 
stuck him from behind. The dastard! 
From behind !”’ 

Ildegerte swooned. 

“ Cease! cease !’’ cried the women, 
and gathered about her. The old 
knight seated himself, laid the helmet 
down before him, with hands clasped 
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gazed at it, and, regardless of the 
cries around him, thus proceeded : 

“ Yes ! the assassin struck thee from 
behind. Thou wast a brave youth. 
I see this plume yet-waving high amid 
the throng, while the wanton winds 
were playing with it; but now, wet 
with thy royal blood, it droops. The 
barbarous deed calls loudly for revenge, 
but in vain does thy departed spirit 
seek an avenger. Uffo fell with his 
troop. Tott has shed his blood, warm- 
ed only by the love of country. The 
murderous sword has swept our war- 
riors from the earth. Odin has for a 
few moments spared me, only me, that I 
might secure this treasure, and require 
some one to swear, on this cold hand, 
the most terrible of oaths; that I 
might, by this helmet, consecrate him 
an avenger; that I might bear his oath 
to Valhall, and deliver it to Swend. 
But my strength declines, my eye 
fades. Haste! haste, avengers, ere I 
die!’ He looked around. Ildegerte 
was restored. Ina moaning voice, the 
knight again began: 

“ Has the angel of death not spared 
one, not one youth—if but just escaped 
the rod,—that this cold hand might 
once more draw the bloody sword to 
make a knight? Haste! haste, aveng- 
ers, ere I die !’’ 

“ Make me, make me the avenger, 
venerable old man!” cried Ildegerte, 
embracing his knees with ardor, and 
throwing her own helmet from her. 
“To me give Swend’s helmet, that on 
my head it may become a terror to 
the enemy; that the sight of it may 
stagnate the blood of Canfried; that 
this ‘sword may force its current, to 
wash the gore of my monarch from 
this drouping plume.” 

“Ts Norway then so much humbled,” 
said the dying knight, “that her liberty 
and honor can be defended only by a 
woman’s feeble arm? Oh, father of 
the gods! hast thou then lengthened 
out my days; hast thou saved these 
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eyes a little longer from the seal of 
death, only that they may see the 
storm tearing up by the roots that 
tree, in whose shadow I have rested 
eighty years, on whose branches I 
have hung many a well-earned trophy ? 
Never have I wept since in my moth- 
er’s arms—those were the tears of a 
child—but to-day, in my old age, am I 
doomed to bathe these gray hairs in 
tears of despair. Carry me into the 
open air, and let me die.” 

“Stay, I conjure thee, by the honor 
of thine order,” exclaimed Ildegerte. 
“Thou despisest the courage of a fe- 
male, and scornest a woman’s feeble 
arm! Know, then, old man, that she, 
whom Swend had chosen four his wife, 
is not tnworthy to be his avenger. If 
the mist of death has not yet dimmed 
thine eye, read this letter. Iam thy 
queen. Thy queen clasps thy knees, 
and with scalding tears implores thee 


to make her the avenger of ber hus- 
band.” 

The old knight took the letter with 
a trembling hand. His eye deciphered 
it with difficulty, line by line, and at 
last reached the word husband. 

* Be it so,’’ cried he much agitated ; 
“ T acknowledge thee my queen before 
Idie. Fear not these clay-cold lips. 
Kiss me, that I may bear thy kiss to 
the sacred abodes of bliss, where, in 
the court of warriors, your husband 
wanders under Odin’s golden buck- 
lors.” "* 

Ildegerte pressed her glowing mouth 
to the pallid lips of the dying war- 
rior. 

“ Take this kiss,’’ exclaimed she, “ to 
my husband, and with it the solemn 
oath to revenge his death, or die wor- 
thy of his love.’’ 

“ Swear then,”’ said the knight. 


*Odin’s golden bucklers. The Edda 


tells us, that Gylfe, king of Sweden, went 
disguised to Asgard, the court of the gods, 
and there saw these bucklers. 
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“T swear,” replied Ildegerte. 

He drew his sword, 

“Lay thy hand,” he continued, “on 
this sword; the eye of the Omnis- 
cient beholds us. Repeat my words ; 
the ear of the Omipotent hears us. 
With fire and sword I swear to avenge 
the death of Swend, king of Norway. 
May the marrow dry within my bones, 
and may my hand be withered, if I 
sheath the sword before my vengeance 
be full! With fire and sword I swear 
to pursue Canfried, the murderer of 
my husband. If I break this oath, 
may my name become the derision of 
children! May no tomb cover my 
bones, no tear fall upon my corpse! 
May it lie unburied on the earth a 
prey to ravenous vultures, and may 
every honest man pass by it witha 
curse! Cursed be the hour of my 
birth! Cursed be the hour of my 
death! Cursed be the bones of my 
father! Cursed be the bones of my 
mother! May the name of Ildegerte 
be branded with a harlot’s infamy for- 
ever! May the curse of Odin light 
upon me, and cast me into the horrors 
of Niflheim! May he show me the 
image of my murdered husband in a 
thousand shapes, that I may feel the 
pangs of death a thousand times! Be 
this oath immutable, even though an 
hundred expiatory sacrifices smoke 
upon thealtar! Be this oath immu- 
table, even if a priest say to me, ‘go 
thy way, thy sins are forgiven thee !”’’ 

Thus swore Ildegerte. The virgins 
around stood like statues, gazing at 
her glowing countenance. The old 
knight now cast away his sword, and 
seizing with both hands the helmet of 
the king, exclaimed: 

“Each morn, let the sight of this 
awake thee to the renewal of thine 
oath. Still let thine eye see the 
blood which besmears this plume, 
long after the rain has washed it off! 
Dost thou promise this ?”? 

“I promise it,’ answered Ildegerte. 
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“Take then the jewel,’’ said he, 
“which I purchased with my life.” 

He placed the helmet on her head. 

“Brace on thine armor,’’ added he, 
“and mount thy charger; for thou art 
appointed an avenger. My eyes grow 
dim. My strength is exhausted 
Odin, I thank thee! Not in vain didst 
thou stay the scythe of death until 
now, ere it cut the feeble thread of my 
existence, and wedded it to eternal 
bliss. My last hour is come, My 
work is done. Bear me into the open 


air, and let me die in the sight of the- 


sun.” 

He leaned, sinking apace upon his 
*squires. They bore him into the open 
air, and he died in sight of the sun. 





Nature created man midway on the 
ladder of perfection ; he never climbs 
to the highest step, never falls to the 
lowest; he is never quite so good, never 
quite so bad as woman. ‘Tis not of 
you I speak, ye gossiping creatures, 
scarcely, by Plato included in our spe- 
cies: but you, exalted beings, on whose 
account Lessing accuses Nature of mis- 
taking the clay in your formation. 
When you are good you stand between 
man and angel; when bad, you stand 
between man and devil. 

Never had fire so heroic glowed in 
the breast of man. IIdegerte felt a 
new life. Unutterable strength was 
given her. The gentleness of love had 
yielded to revenge, and now fed the 
flames of passion. 

“ You are witnesses,” she said, after 
the old knight had left the hall, “ you 
are witnesses that Iam consecrated an 
avenger. This very day I shall go to 
fulfil my appointment. I have no 
companions but the gods and Justice ; 
no protectors but this helmet and my 
sword. The mighty warriors of Nor- 
way are cut down. No valiant troops 
will fullow me to battle. Ye sharers 
of my joys! if there be one among you 
who has sympathized in my sorrow, who 
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will also share my vengeance, let her 
come into her sister’s arms, that I 
may press her to my beating heart, 
and breathe into her bosom the fire 
which burns in mine.” 

, She cast her eyes mournfully around. 

“Is there not one ?” said she. 

“All! all! We will all accompany 
thee !” cried they, perfectly electrified 
with her noble enthusiasm. 

Assembled round Ildegerte, they 
proceeded : 

“Be our leader and our queen. 
Seal us by thy kiss the servants of 
revenge.” 

Ildegerte embraced them all, and 
away they fled to their chambers, 
hung up the harp and lute, laid aside 
the loom and spindle, and hastened to 
burnish their armor. 

The heroic ardor soon burst the cas- 
tle’s walls. It echoed through the 
woods, and flew upon the wings of the 
wind to the next town, where many 
wives wept over the ashes of their 
husbands, many mothers over the 
bones of their sons. All wiped away 
their tears, tore helmet, mail, and 
sword from their much-loved slain, 
and armed themselves to fight under 
Ildegerte’s banner. The news sped 
swiftly through the land. From every 
quarter flocked whole troops of women, 
and, ere the evening dew mingled with 
the blood of the slaughtered, Ildegerte 
was the leader of six thousand Ama- 
zons, who (assembled on a plain, be- 
neath the canopy of heaven) swore to 
her the most dreadful oath to avenge 
the deaths of their husbands, of their 


sons, and of their brothers. They be-— 


gan their march under the shadows of 
the night, and Orion was their guide. 
The next morning, the little army 
halted at the foot of a hill, when, to 
their great joy, about twelve thou- 
sand fugitives, escaped from destruc- 
tion, joined them. 

From the top of the hill, the heroine 
pondered, with meditative gloom, over 
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the warlike preparations at her feet, 

“ Alas!” said she to herself, “ there 
is the last resource of our beggared 
land. Woe to Norway, if these too be 
sacrificed! And surely they must, un- 
less a god fight for us. That triumph- 
ant army, which mowed down the 
flower of our chivalry, will crush this 
small, undisciplined band as the bear 
crushes the ant-hill. Ismile at Hela, 
whom I have sworn to meet; and each 
of my companions will rush into her 
arms, rather than wear the tyrant’s 
degrading chains. But what must be- 
come of the poor innocents we have 
left heedlessly playing in our streets? 
Must our aged parents stoop to the 
grave in fetters, and our children grow 
up under an iron yoke ?” 

Sadly her head sank upon her bo- 
som ; before her imagination floated 
the shadows of a dread futurity. But 
suddenly a gleam of hope illumined 
her soul. Theodoric, King of Den- 
mark, Thora’s nephew, was, at Swend’s 
death, heir to the crown of Norway. 
The hundred tongues of Fame pro- 
nounced liim handsome, just, and va- 
liant. 

“The blood of Thora,’’ said every 
stranger who had been but a few days 
at his court, “ the blood of Thora flows 
in the veins of this young hero.’’ 

Ildegerte, without delay, sent am- 
bassadors to Theodoric, who addressed 
him thus: 

“Swend, thy kinsman is dead—mur- 
dered by the villany of Canfried. All 
the nobles of Norway have perished. 
A woman only is advancing, at the 
head of females and of fugitives, to 
avenge her monarch’s death and 
her desolated country. Summon thy 
knights, and assemble all their vassals. 
Haste, haste to defend a land which 
henceforth owns thee as its king.” 

Upon the swiftest horses the ambas- 
sadors sped to Denmark’s borders, 
while Ildegerte advanced toward the 
enemy, dispersed over the country, 
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fearlessly laying waste fields, plunder- 
ing cottages, and murdering infancy 
and age. 

With a smile of derision Canfried 
received the first note of the advancing 
Amazons. With an arch look, like the 
devil’s, he heard that Ildegerte herself 
was at their head. 

“*Tis well,” he cried, with a scoffing 
laugh. “The bird flies of its own ac- 
cord into the cage. Welcome! wel- 
come, beauteous bride! In vain dost 
thou oppose thyself to me. My sword 
was drawn for thee, and cannot be 
turned against thee. Amid the din of 
war, Pll lead thee to my couch, and 
rest on that heaving bosom, ill suited 
to the corselet’s clasp.” 

Thus did the tyrant, lolling on silk- 
en cushions, feast his fancy with las- 
civious hopes. 

The scattered bands, revelling in 
murder and in rapine, ere long re- 
turned affrighted to the camp. Ilde- 
gerte’s outposts had seized part of the 
robbers, and the rest had fled to an- 
nounce the enemy’s approach. 

“ Art thouvso near already?” cried 
Canfried, in a tone of devilish exulta- 
tion. “By my faith, thou seemest to 
have an eager longing for a king’s em- 
brace. But, ere the sword be used to 
conquer thee, let: me try again the ef- 
fect of the weapons of flattery, which, 
when artfully forged, will melt a wo- 
man’s anger, like snow under a vernal 
sun.” 

Ile spoke, seized the pen, and from 
his shallow brain, dried up by excesses, 
forced this epistle : 

“ Canfried, King of Sweden and Nor- 
way, to Iidegerte.”’ 

“T am not come to fight against 
thee, but to be thy slave. Cast away 
thy menacing armor, victorious leng 
ago. From the night on which erring 
raillery separated us, Canfried has 
ever borne the image of thy beauty in 
his heart. For thee he drew his 
sword; for thee has sacrificed thou- 
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sands ; for thee has risked his own 
life. And wouldst thou fight against 
him who lays his laurels at thy feet ? 
Far more noble would it be wert thou 
generously to offer thy hand to him 
whom thou hast conquered, and who 
wears thy chains. Or canst- thou 
think, lovely but rash enchantress, 
that, because thy girls have sometimes 
broken a lance, they will dare to cope 
with my victorious krights, beneath 
whose arms Tott and Uffo fell. Ban- 
ish the romantic notion. I offer thee 
my heart and peace. Let not thy 
lovely troops advance. It is mine, 
determined to possess thee as friend or 
foe, to wait on thee.” 

Beneath a canopy, majestically lean- 
ing on her lance, Ildegerte received the 
herald who brought this letter. 

“Thank the law of nations,” said 
she to him, “that I do not punish in 
the messenger the audacity of the lib- 
ertine who sent him. Bring hither a 
sack, throw some scabby dog into it, 
and deliver it to this man. When 
thou openest the sack before thy mas- 
ter, and the dog runs out covered with 
sores, say: This is Ildegerte’s answer 
and her dowry.”* 

With these werds, she turned her 
back on the quaking messenger, and 
went to prepare her faithful friends for 
the decisive hour. 

“What! not yet humbled!” cried 
Canfried, with ferocious air. “Still 
that proud contempt with which I 
was accused of having stolen thy san- 
dals! Fall then a sacrifice to thine 
obstinacy. Til catch thee alive, and 
my vassals shall deflour thee.” 

Toward evening, Canfried sent a 
second herald to the camp. 

‘- To-morrow,” thus ran his message, 
“shall the rising sun be witness of my 


es scabby dog is a present which was 
often sent in those days as a kind of 
playful defiance. ‘The spirit and man- 
ners of those times justify the proceeding 
of Ildegerte. 
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triumph. Arm thyself, girl! Inspire 
thy girls with courage. To-morrow 
will I send my baggage-boys against 
thee ; they shali bind the rash things 
to their horses’ tails, and drag them to 
my presence.” 

A smile was Ildegerte’s answer—a 
forced smile on her countenance, and 
dark presentiments of the future in 
her soul. She could not deny to her- 
self that her small band was too weak 
to contend with an enemy thrice as 
numerous, and that the courage and 
intrepidity of a few troops hastily 
collected were no match for skill and 
discipline. Her Amazons, indeed, had 
devoted themselves to death, and she 
herself would think it happiness to 
die for him who died for her. ’Twas 
not the fear of death that made her 
tremble, but the thought of meeting 
the old knight in Valhall—perhaps, to 
hear the question, “Hast thou ful- 
filled thy oath?” Then to be obliged 
to answer, “ No,”-—although a gaping 
wound in her breast excused that 
“ no’—this, this alone— 

“© father of the gods!’’ exclaimed 
she, with eyes bathed in tears, “ this 
evening is perhaps the last of my ex- 
istence. If thou hast decreed that 
the battle of to-morrow shall decide 
forever the slavery of my country, oh, 
at least permit me, in the heat of ac- 
tion, to find the villain who robbed 
my-husband of his life, that my arm 
may find the way to his execrable 
heart! Let us fall together. Hurl 
him not to Nifiheim’s eternal shades ; 
give him not the small consolation of 
suffering with many thousands; take 
him to Valhall, the only sufferer there, 
that, beholding the happiness of him 
whom he persecuted, the bliss of him 
whom he murdered, the bitterest of 
agonies may gnaw at his heart.” 

Thus prayed Ildegerte, the thirst 
for vengeance having smothered the 
milder sentiments of female gentle- 
ness. + 
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The stars already twinkled in the 
sky ; Ildegerte sent messengers from 
tent to tent. 

“Refresh yourselves,” said they ; 
“let the cup of joy pass round, and 
rest till sunrise. Then brace on your 
armor, pray to the gods, and sally 
forth upon the plain, for to-morrow is 
the decisive day.” 

The troops obeyed ; they filled the 
horn, and drank to a happy meeting in 
Valhall. 

Ildegerte meanwhile ascended the 
hill, on which the moon shone in dread 
majesty, erected a small altar, and 
sacrificed to the god of war. Helga, 
one of her dearest companions, follow- 
ed her. 

“Let me,” said she, with sisterly 
affection, “ disclose to you my doubts 
and fears. You did not act w'sely in 
dismissing Canfried’s 
scornfull y=” 

“And what would Helga have 
done ?” demanded Ildegerte. 

“ You have sent ambassadors to The- 
odoric, King of Denmark,” rejoined 
she. “Fame speaks loudly in praise 
of this young hero, but our revenge is 
not his revenge, nor our impatience 
his. Granting that he accedes to 
your request, that he is allured by the 
prospect of an empty throne, and 
takes up arms to gain a second crown, 
not sufficiently burdened by the weight 
of one; still, what can you expect 
from this? The decisive hour ap- 
proaches. Pray to Odin to bestow 
wings on Theodoric’s army. We must 
conquer without him, or die without 
him; for, at all events, the King of 
Denmark will come too late.” 

“ And what do you deduce from all 
this ?”’ asked Ildegerte. 

“ That it would have been better,” 
replied Helga, “‘ had you, for a little 
while, cast aside these manly arms, 
and used those which Nature grants to 
all our sex, cunning and deception. 
You might have detained Canfried’s 


messenger so 
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messenger for a few days with prom- 
ises, and then gjven some ambiguous 
reply, some gleam of hope. In this 
way we should have gained time, gain- 
ed every thing.” 

“You are right,” returned the he- 
roine; “but for the murderer of her 
husband, Ildegerte has but one an- 
swer. To have left Canfried under the 
impression, even for a moment, that 
my ear was open to his vile proposals, 
would have been a breach of my oath, 
treason to the shade of our king. No! 
Of this no more. Let us remain true 
to our honor, and die.” 

“YT admire your courage, but not 
your policy,” said Helga. 

“ As you please,’’ rejoined Ildegerte. 
“Asa friend I have listened to your 
objections and answered them ; now, as 
your chief, [ command silence. The 
morning begins to dawn ; our moments 
are numbered. Go; leave me to my 
devotions. Climb to the summit of 
the hill, and watch the Swedish camp. 
As soon as you see the enemy in mo- 
tion, call to me, that we may descend, 
and rouse our friends.” 

Helga went. Ildegerte sacrificed 
and prayed. The border of the east- 
ern cloud was tipped with gold. 

*“Do you see nothing, Helga?” de- 
manded Ildegerte. 

“ A death-like silence reigns around,” 
said she; “I hear nothing but the 
warbling of the early lark.” 

Ildegerte prayed fervently. The 
smoke from the altar ascended toward 
heaven. The upper edge of the sun 
appeared.in the horizon. Iidegerte 
repeated her question. 

“T see,” returned Helga, “a few 
men scattered here and there through 
the camp of the enemy. They are 
leading their horses to the water.” 

“The time draws near,” said Ilde- 
gerte, 


She raised her hands and eyes to- 
ward heaven, and prayed aloud. The 
sun rose in full majesty. 
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“What do you now see, Helga ?”’ 
asked she. 

“T see,” answered Helga, “a thick 
cloud of dust far in the west. I see 
the glittering of spears far as my eye 
can reach.”’ 

“In the west !” exclaimed Ildegerte. 
“ Does your imagination deceive you ?” 

“Come yourself, and see,” replied 
Helga. 

The heroine mounted the hill. Be- 
fore her eyes appeared an innumerable 
army. The sun shed his beams upoa 
their polished helmets. Already her 
ear caught the neighing of their steeds, 
and the clashing of their arms. 

“ Heavens !’? cried Ildegerte; “we 
are lost. Odin has given life to stones 
in order to subject our miserable coun- 
try to the yoke !” 

“See how they spread from side to 
side,’ continued Helga; “the wood 
seems to be alive. Still, still fresh 
troops appear.” 

“ Descend! descend !” shouted Ilde- 
gerte. “Thunder to our warriors. 
Let us dic at least with sword in 
hand.” 

They rushed together down the hill, 
and lo! the ambassadors sent for aid 
from Denmark, met them. 

“Whither,” exclaimed Ildegerte, 
“whither so quickly? What means 
this breathless haste? Who are the 
countless troops advancing from the 
west ?” 

“ The troops of Denmark,”’ answered 
they, “of our liberator and avenger. 
But a day’s march from our camp, be- 
yond the wood we found him, at the 
head of thirty thousand warriors. 
Long had rumor told him of the dan- 
ger that (hreatened this kingdom; yet 
did the tidings of our late monarch’s 
death force tears from his eyes. Ile is 
a friendly prince, and seems a gallant 
knight. He commends himself to your 
services, and says he hopes to know 
you better. You must immediately 

call out your troops, and take your 
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position on the left, while he draws 
toward the river on theright. Listen 
to the first blast of the trumpet, the 
signal that Theodoric’s army is fording 
the river; the second announces the 
safe passage of the troops to the other 
side ; and the third is the moment for 
the united attack. Odin grant success 
to your arms !” 

They bowed to the earth, and joy- 
fully hastened down the hill to com- 
municate the tidings, and diffuse cour- 
age through their little camp. What 
shouts of transport echoed from every 
side! The ambassadors were surround- 
ed and lifted in the air, while grateful 
blessings were poured upon Theodoric. 
The shouts of joy floated to the enemy 
across the plain. Horror-struck, they 
beheld the innumerable spears, and 
burnished armor glittering in the sun- 
beams. Ildegerte long stood immove- 
able. With uplifted hands, and the 
tear of thanksgiving sparkling in her 
eye, she looked toward the habitation 
of the gods. At length she threw 
herself into Helga’s arms. 

“ Now, dear friend, thou seest Odin 
is just. His thunder seems to sleep, 
but suddenly the villain feels its force. 
The hour of vengeance is arrived.” 

She spoke, and hastened to the 
troops, who received her with loud 
acclamations. Already were they 
mounted on their chargers ; strong con- 
fidence beamed on every face, and each 
with eagerness awaited the third sound 
of the trumpet, the signal of attack. 

Toward the left, as Theodoric com- 
manded, Ildegerte led her valiant 
troops, following her with songs and 
jubilee, as if to tournaments and sports. 
Not far from Canfried’s camp, she or- 
dered them to halt, and with rapture 
heard the first sound of the trumpet. 

Meanwhile, the tyrant raged from 
tent to tent. In vain! The robber’s 
courage had sunken. Instead of his 
sword, each trembling coward seized 
the plunder, and prepared for flight. 
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Hemmed in by dangers, and almost 
sinking in despair, Canfried sent a her- 
ald to Theodoric, King of Denmark, 
who thus addressed him: 

“Why art thou come against me, 
who am at peace with thee? Join 
thy troops to mine, that we may an- 
nihilate these women, who have fled 
from the spindle: then we shall as 
brothers divide the realms of Norway, 
conquered by my valiant arm.” 

“ Go, tell thy master,” said Theo- 
doric, “‘ to make peace with Odin, for 
his last hour is come. Norway is my 
hereditary right, nor will I ever share 
it with a robber.” 

The hera!d faithfully delivered his 
message, and Ildegerte heard the sec- 
ond sound of the trumpet. Despair 
spread her sable pinions over Canfried’s 


chead. The sentinels stole, one by one, 


from his tent, and he stood alone, on 
whose nod, but yesterday, the lives of 
thousands hung. 

“Ts it then fated ?’’ cried he, foam- 
ing with fury. “ Must all my lofty 
premeditated schemes be blasted in 
their bud? Ah! then shall my death 
at least distinguish me from this base 
herd of fleeing dastards. Pale and 
aghast, posterity shall hear how Can- 
fried fell. Rise, demons of Nifiheim! 
Drown my senses, that I may rush im- 
petuous on their swords, and seek the 
girl who tears the laurels from my 
brow. What is this that boils with- 
inme? In vain your torment, ye sen- 
sations, vulgarly termed pangs of con- 
science: the bloody recollection of 
my sins tries in vain to torture me. 
Thou phantom, virtue, I die without 
knowing thee. Alas, how wretched is 
he, whose misery comes from his own 
crimes! My heart is my accomplice, 
and my executioner. But I will not 
feel that I am wretched. Death is 
my hope, and life my punishment. 
Cursed be thou, Odin! I hte myself. 
I bate mankind! Away to death! 
Down, down to hell !”’ 
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Furious he rushed forward, and saw 
part of his fleeing army far away. 

“There the cowards fly !” cried he. 
“Ts there, then, not one who will die 
with his king ?” 

He looked round, and descried an 
old knight, attentively observing the 
stump of an oak, lately felled. It was 
the same old Swede who slew the 
murderer of Swend, and led the dying 
Prince to a neighboring spring to 
quench his fevered thirst. 

“What art thou doing here?” de- 
manded Canfried. 

“Tam observing this tree,” replied 
the knight. 

“Ts it so wonderful a sight as to 
make thee forget thine own safety ?” 
asked the king. 

‘-It is indeed worthy of note?” an- 
swered the Swede. “ But yesterday 
its top defied the hurricane.” 

“JT understand thee,” returned the 
tyrant, “but even in his fall shall Can- 
fried still be Canfried. Go. Fly, and 
leave me to my fate.” 

“T shall not fly,” said the knight. 

“Thou seest we are forsaken,” re- 
joined Canfried. 

“T am uot forsaken,” answered he. 

“Not forsaken !” exclaimed the king. 
“On whom dost thou place thy hope ?” 

“On God and my arm.” 

“On God!” cried Canfried, shud- 
dering. 

“Yes,”? said the knight, looking 
steadfastly toward heaven, “on God.” 

“ And on thy arm ?” continued Can- 
fried, recovering. ‘“ A single arm 
against two armies ?” 

“T know how to die,”’ returned .the 
knight. 

“T know it too,” exclaimed the 
king; “I will not survive the awful 
hour which robs me of my glory, to 
be bound in ignominious chains, and 
dragged before a woman’s throne. 
Here,” proceeded he, drawing his 
sword, “ take this, and obey thy mon- 
arch’s last command :—Stab me.” 
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“ Never!’ replied the veteran. 

“T will die,” said Canfried, “ by the 
hand of a friend and a knight. Take 
it and strike.” 

“ Heaven forbid,” rejoined he, “ that 
I should stain my hands with the 
blood of my king! We are not yet 
so degraded. Let these hirelings flee. 
The better half of thy army still re- 
mains firm ; and, though not equal to 
the enemy in numbers, still many a 
valiant knight defends thy cause. 
Forward, my Liege! Shew thyself at 
the head of thy warriors, and if thou 
must die, die in battle like a knight.” 

“Tis well !’’ cried the tyrant. “ Fol- 
low me. Seas of blood shall repay 
every drop of mine, and if Odin grant 
me victory to-day, [ll build a tem- 
ple, and confess aloud—there is a 
God.” 

He hastily vaulted on his charger, 
and flew to collect the scattered troops» 
which fear and cowardice had left him’ 

The warlike trumpet sounded the 
third time; Ildegerte heard it with 
beating heart, bravely brandished her 
sword, and rushed at the head of her 
Amazons against the hostile squadrons. 
At the same moment, like a dense for- 
est, the lances of the Danes forced 
their way. At their head, with glow- 
ing ardor, fought Theodoric the king, 
and prince Harold, his favorite. A 
cloud of arrows darkened the sun. 
Amid the din of war, no sound came 
frem the neighboring cataract. The 
despairing tyrant achieved prodigies 
of valor in vain. The heaps of slain 
increased around him every instant; 
numbers continuously forsook him, and 
begged their lives as they fled from the 
field. 

“?Tis done!” cried Canfried, with 
ghastly fury; “I have reached the 
goal of my race. Black demons of 
Niflheim! dying, I devote myself to 
you. Ifelp, help me to find the woman, 
whom I once so ardently desired to 
possess. My love is converted into 
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fury. She refused a monarch’s bed; 
let her be my companion on the bed of 
death !” 

Wildly he rolled his eyes round the 
field, in search of Ildegerte. Ildegerte 
discovered him, and soon they met. An 
involuntary tremor thrilled through 
Canfried’s frame, when, by the crown- 
ed lion, he recognized Swend’s royal 
helmet on Ildegerte’s head. 

“Has hell belched thee forth ?” 
cried he, raising his massive sabre, to 
end the combat with one deadly 
blow. 

Ildegerte, unequal in strength, but 
more alert, avoided the threatening 
stroke, which glanced down her polish- 
ed armor. As he raised his arm a 
second time, she espied the gap in 
his corselet, and before his stroke fell, 
plunged her sword to the hilt into his 
breast. Bellowing, he fell at his 
horse’s feet. Black streams of gore 
flowed down his armor, and defiled the 
grass. With the most dreadful curses 
on Ildegerte, and blasphemy on his 
dying tongue, he evomited his impious 
soul. 

This combat gave victory to Nor- 
way, and restored her liberty. All 
that could fled, and those who saw no 
way of escape fell on their knees, threw 
away their arms, and cast themselves 
on the generosity of their conquerors, 

The old knight alone, by whose hand 
Canfried had wished to die, stood 
against the same tree which, a few 
hours before, had signified to him his 
monarch’s fate; and, with sword in 
hand, defended himself against the 
growing multitude. Theodoric discov- 
ered him at a distance, sprang forward, 
and stayed his troops, basely fighting 
against a single man. 

“ Yield!” said he, to the almost ex- 
hausted knight. ‘See, thou art alone. 
How comes this youthful rashness in a 
veteran’s breast ?” 

“°Tis because I am a veteran,” re- 
plied he, “that I do not wish to sur- 
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vive the loss of this day’s battle. But 
I yield to thee on one condition.” 

“ Name it,” replied Theodoric. 

“ Let me bear away the body of my 
king, and go in peace to give it honor- 
able burial.’’ 

“Didst thou love thy king?” de 
manded the young monarch. 

“Tie was my king,” answered the 
Swede, “and I did my duty.” 

“ Enough !” said Theodvuric, much 
affected ; “thy petition is granted.” 

“]T have made no petition,” replied 
he. “I have but asked of thee what 
I (were thy body at my feet) should 
not deny to one of thy knights.” 

“Go then in peace,” returned Theo- 
doric, taking his gauntlet off, “ but not 
before thou hast given the King of 
Denmark thy hand.” 

“T thank thee,” answered the knight, 
shaking his hand, “ and, in return, 
young hero, accept the honest counsel 
of amanin years. Let not thy con- 
quest make thee arrogant. Let the 
example of Canfried be ever before 
thee, and teach thee how much strong- 
er a defence than sivord and mail is the 
love of thy people.” 

“JT promise,” said the young king, 
“to follow thy advice. Come with me 
to my court and see.”’ 

“ No,” replied the Swede, “TIT have a 
native home and two infant grand- 
children.” 

“Let me then, at least, take thy 
friendship with me,’”’ said Theodoric. 

“Thou hast it,” rejoined he. 

Thus they parted. The body of 
Canfried was laid upon a carriage, and 


slowly borne toward the borders of his | 


kingdom. No lamentation filled the 
towns through which it passed. No 
tear moistened the earth which cov- 
ered it. 

Ildegerte had scarcely fulfilled her 
oath as an avenger, had but just seen 
that nothing remained but to bind her 
temples with the wreath of victory, 
when she left the field of battle, ac- 
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companied only by Helga, hastened to 
the camp, climbed the hill which had 
smoked with her sacrifice on the pre- 
ceding night, and offered the buddings 
of her gratitude to Odin. Going to rid 
herself of her armor, she was met by 
Theodoric and the nobles of his court, 
among whom was Prince Harold. With 
reverence, the king alighted from his 
horse and accosted Ildegerte in these 
words : 

“To you, valiant lady, are due my 
thanks and the thanks of your country. 
Receive them in view of the whole 
army, and allow me and my retinue to 
behold your face.” 

Ildegerte humbly answered: 

“My lord and sovereign! your gen- 
erosity is pleased to ascribe to me 
what, without your powerful aid, I 


had never effected. You are the deliver- 
er of my native land. Permit Ildegerte 
to be the first to do homage to you.” 

She opened her visor with down- 
cast eyes, and modestly knelt at his 
feet. How enchanting her appearance! 
Swend’s helmet, with a few ringlets 
peeping from under, gave unwonted 
majesty to her air and dignity to her 
person. How carelessly beautiful the 
belt with golden fringe that hung from 
her shoulder! Theodoric and his cour- 
tiers stoodamazed. The former almost 
forgot his courtesy, raised her with a 
trembling hand, stammered forth a few 
syllables, and kissed her forehead. Il- 
degerte, however, seemed wholly un- 
aware of the impression she had made, 
and withdrew to her tent, to exchange 
her armor for a woman’s dress. 


NEW LIFE. 


In this lone soul of mine 
My love, like a mute echo, slept, 
Until that thrilling voice of thine 
Beneath its silence crept. 
And in my brooding life 
No brave and glowing thought had part— 
The world was all a sea of strife 
That drowned my struggling heart. 


But now within my soul | 
Ten thousand gladsome voices leap, 
Responsive to the voice that stole 
Across their olden sleep. 
And up, from heart and brain, 
My life now builds its altar piles, 
As through the wild and stormy main, 
Arise the coral isles! 
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JUNIUS. 


Very likely some of our readers 
may start with a bit of impatience, 
as their eyes catch the heading of this 
paper, thinking how many times, and 
for what a host of different originals, 
the said Junius has been advertised to 
them, But we trust they will not 
cast into the fire the number of the 
AMERICAN containing it, until they 
have heard from us a word as to our 
reason for offering it. 

Well, then, while we were turning 
over, to-day, the leaves of some dusty, 
rusty volumes, laid away upon an up- 
per shelf, we found ourselves, at length, 
pausing, quite interested, at this pass- 
age:—“ Sweeping the board clean of 
all this rubbish of falsified pretension, 
we find two men left, between whom, 
certainly, lies the truth of this mys- 
tery. These are Lord Chatham and 
Sir Philip Francis. Ove of them was 
Junius,and the other knew it.” Glancing 
a little further along, to learn which 
of the two was the one only, we dis- 
covered these declarations: “It is only 
in William Pitt (Lord Chatham) that 
we can find the anonymous letter- 
writer. In him alone, of all the great 
characters of the time, can we find 
the full requirements of the author- 
ship. Hle alone could have written 
the letters. He alone had the com- 
pelling motives to write them—as a 
perusal of his career will conclusively 
show—and the bitter vigor to keep up 
the epistolary war for five years. The 
only Whig of the time who came near 
Chatham in intellectual power was 
Burke. When the latter is set aside, 
the grim earl stands alone. To sup- 
pose Junius to be only Junius—a man 
of mean antecedents or none at all— 
who did nothing in his iifetime to 
equal, in another way, the merit of 
this epistclary achievement, or show 


himself capable of it, is a very violent 
assumption. The letters give evidence 
of an intellectual energy which could 
never be bounded to the production of 
them. They are, so to speak, aerolitic 
fragments: of some great revolving 
body which research must find out.” 

From these very positive express- 
ions of belief, we passed back to the 
beginning of the article, which, by the 
way, apreared in the Dublin Universi- 
ty Magazine, in the year 1857, and set 
ourselves in earnest to the work of 
studying it through. Then it occur- 
red to us, that we had somewhere in 
possession yet another “ Junius identi- 
fied,’ of a later date, and native, as 
the identifier asserts, to “the back- 
woods of America.” This, likewise, 
we searched vut and read from opening 
to end. 

So, as we ourselves became quite 
delightedly eager with deciding in our 
own minds which of the two was the 
better showing, we concluded that 
perhaps a portion of our readers, also, 
would be curious to decide the same 
for themselves. Further than this, 
we hold to the opinion of the Dublin 
writer, that “It is not true, as some 
may be disposed to think, that the 
puzzle of Junius has lost its interest 
and become an obsolete matter. He 
has connected himself with the gov- 
ernmental history of his day in Eng- 
land, in a manner too striking to per- 
mit the mere lapse of time to nullify 
him. He waged war with the govern- 
ment of George the Third before the 
thirteen colonies did, for nearly as 
long a space, and on something of the 
same constitutional principle. This 
alone would give him claims to an un- 
dying consideration, and such consid- 
eration is further secured by the mys- 
tery which has always a power of fas- 
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cination over the human mind. If we 
were disposed to forget his powerful 
pen, his provoking mask would not let 
us. Then posterity must always be 
anxious to know who it was who left 
behind him some of the most elegant 
and masterly specimens of epistolary 
literature in the language.”’ 

Still further, the American article 
was offered to the public (in the num- 
bers of the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, for September and October, 1860, 
by W. B. Reese, Jr.) so near the break- 
ing out of the Rebellion, that but a 
very meagre proportion of that public, 
more especially in the North, have 
had opportunity to examine it. Our 
present object is to afford such oppor- 
tunity to them, in an abridgment of 
the article ;—but first,a compendium 
of the paper in the University Maga- 
zine, brief as may be without detri- 
ment to its substance. 

The successful concealment of Juni- 
us strikes us as a prima facie proof 
that he was a man of high consequence, 
not a secretary or other hireling. 
From the care he took of his secret, 
we may guess the importance of it to 
himself in his lifetime, and to his 
family after him. No inferior man 
would take all these precautions— 
would push away from his name for- 
ever the celebrity of the letters. 
Everything points steadily and con- 
clusively to some distinguished man ; 
one who would also belong to the aris- 
tocracy of England. It is not alone 
by handwriting, punctuation, capital 
letters, favorite words, dates, etc.; 
neither by what Junius is pleased to 
say of himself or others in his public 
or private letters, that we should be 
guided in looking for him. The whole 
subject should be regarded at a dis- 
tance, and in all its bearings. And 
because the secret was the result of a 
comprehensive scheme, because the 
writing of the letters must have had 
cause covering a large surface, we 
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should try to make our means of de- 
tection comprekensive in proportion, 
and gather our conclusions from a wide 
circle of facts—from the chief politi- 
cal characters and questions of that 
memorable time, when great things 
were done and great men walked the 
stage. The lofty and ove1-bearing 
literature of Junius, so full of genius 


and passion, never could come from - 


any understrapper—it was the fruit of 
one of the most self-sustained and 
lordly intellects of the time. All who 
look for Junius, must look up, not 
down. 

Junius boasted that nobody should 
ever be able to lift his mask—that he 
was the sole depositary of his secret, 
and that it should perish with him. 
Since that time a .hundred books and 
avast number of articles have been 
written by men desirous to point out 
the real author of the letters; anda 
crowd of undoubted and rejected Ju- 
niuses have rewarded the curious in- 
felicity of the inquirers. Mr. Wade, 
in Bohn’s edition of Junius, gives a 
list of the involuntary candidates for 
the Junian mantle, to the number of 
thirty-five. Among those spoken of 
with most confidence, when the let- 
ters were coming out in the Public 
Advertiser, was Edmund Burke; and 
there was some appearance of truth in 
the assumption; for Burke was the 
only Whig writer of the day whose 
intellectual powers seemed to bearany 


‘comparison with those exhibited in 


the letters. We say seemed ; for the 
two authors differed widely; and 
their writings afford intrinsic evidence 
of this. Burke was a generalizer, and 
dealt very much in abstract principles, 
following out his conclusions by long 
chains of reasoning. Junius was all 
for particulars—he went directly and 
dictatorially to his mark, with an im- 
patience of all ratiocination ; he would 
not waste time in the tediousness of 
outward flourishes. Burke had not 
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the fierce heart of Junius—he would 


wage war with pomp and circumstance. 
As for Junius— 


“He had nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow.’’ 


Burke’s dramatic hostility against 
Warren Hastings was a different thing 
from the bloody personal assaults of 
Junius upon Grafton, Bedford, and 
Mansfield. 

But Burke himself has set this ques- 
tion at rest. He told Dr. Johnson, of 
his own accord, that he was not Ju- 
nius. Mr. Butler, of the “ Reminis- 
cences,’”’ says that he spoke of the let- 
ters with disgust, declaring that he 
could not write like them, and, if he 
could, he would not be caught at such 
a work. 

Gibbon was also spoken of; but he 
had nothing in common with the Man 

*in the Mask but a splendid style. So 

Lord George Germaine, Lord Chester- 
field, Gerard Hamilton, and Horace 
Walpole were suspected; but a per- 
son is forced to smile when he speaks 
of these four fastidious members of 
the aristocracy in the same breath 
with Junius. 

General Lee was once confidently 
put forward ; and he certainly was Ju- 
nius, but with a difference. During 
the years 1769, 1770, and 1771, he 
wrote in the Public Advertiser under 
the signature of * Junius Americanus.” 
[It is a noteworthy coincidence that 
the first of the real Junian letters was 
given in the same journal near the 
commencement of that same year of 
1769, though a series, over the name 
* Poplicola,’ was started in April, 
1767, which Woodfall, the editor of 
the Advertiser, afterwards, in 1812, as- 
serted to have come from the same pen 
that wrote the Junius series.—Eps, 
FaeperaL American Montuty.] He 
wrote also the preamble of the Bill of 
Rights for the citizens of London; 
and, in a letter to Wilkes, the actual 
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Simon Pure says that his American 
namesake is plainiy a man of abilities, 
In 1803, a Mr. Rodney, in a letter 
which appeared at Wilmington, in 
America, said Lee confessed to him in 
1773 that he was Junius. Lee, doubt- 
less, played off his equivogue upon his 
auditor; but it made a great sensa- 
tion, and the people said the Great 
Unknown was an American, after all. 

The claims of John Wilkes, Horne 
Tooke, and all the rest are no longer 
debatable. They have been given up, 
and nobody thinks of recalling them; 
so that, at this present writing, the 
field, we may safely affirm, is clear of 
candidates, saving, perhaps, a single 
one—namely, Sir Philip Francis. And 
him we had thought Mr. Barker had 
completely laid. But it would seem 
that he still walks, as, in a dissertation 
accompanying Mr. Bohn’s edition, be- 
fore alluded to, Wade continues to put 
him forward, 

The acquaintance. with the War Of- 
fice, so visible in the letters of Junius, 
does seem to tell very much in favor of 
the advocates of Sir Philip. He wasa 
chief clerk in the War Office at the 
time Junius began to write, in 1767, 
and continued there till 1772, when 
the letters ceased. Favorable mention 
is made of him in the “ Miscellaneous 
Letters’ (appearing originally not with 
the signature of “ Junius,” but pub- 
lished subsequently in the Junian Col- 
lection), and Lord Barrington is de- 
nounced for dismissing him. Several 
of the same letters are in sarcastic 
denunciation of Barrington for his ap- 
pointments, and are written in the 
way young Francis would be supposed 
to write, if he wrote on such a sub- 
ject. Again, in 1813, Mr. Taylor, who 
published a book called “ Junius Iden- 
tified,” puts Sir Philip's case in anoth- 
er way. Ile argues from the fact that 
young Francis reported several speech- 
es delivered by Lord Chatham in the 
IIouse of Lords. Now, a number of 
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sentiments, metaphors, and peculiar 
phrases which appear in these speeches 
(published by Almon in 1791) are also 
to be found in the letters of Junius, 
forming a remarkable portion of their 
style and character. Of course, argues 
Taylor, either of two things must have 
happened: either that Francis adopted 
these peculiarities from the speaker, 
and used them as his own; or that, 
from the affluence of his mind and 
manners, he c.othed the meaning of 
Chatham with his own phraseology, 
figures, etc., doing for the speeches 
what he did for his letters—that is, 
pouring the Franciscan characteristics 
over both! This likeness between 
Lord Chatham’s reported matter and 
the letters is so strong, so startling, 
that Mr. Taylor comes to the obvious 
conclusion that Francis was Junius! 
Upon his premises, he had no other 
alternative, of course. But the infer- 
ence from our ground is, that the 
likeness, which we admit, is simply 
that of Junius in his letters to his other 
self in his speeches—in other words, 
that Junius was like Chatham because 
he was his written embodiment. Never- 
theless, we are aware of Sir Philip’s 
pretension to Junian honors. This 
can be traced in a hundred passages of 
his life, sayings, and writings. In 
1811, he published a pamphlet on the 
Regency, written very much in the 
style of Junius. The motto of it was 
apart of one of Chatham’s speeches, 
delivered in 1770—* There is one am- 
bition which I will renounce but with 
my life. It is the ambition of deliver- 
ing to my posterity those rights of 
freedom which I have received from 
my ancestors.” He then commences: 
“After the noble speaker of these 
words, no one has so good a right to 
make use of them as I have.” He 
wishes tie world to suspect that, as 
the sentiment is found also in Junius, he 
made the earl, whom he reported, a 
present of it. In no other way can 
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we understand what “right’’ he has 
to it. Elsewhere he says Lord Chath- 
am made a certain assertion—“ or it is 


‘recorded of him’’—hinting that the 


reporter may have put into the poor 
orator’s mouth fine things that the 
latter never spoke! Nobody who pe- 
ruses Francis with attention all over 
can fail to be struck with bis indirect 
meanings and demonstrations, tending 
to make people suspect him for Junius ; 
and many, including Mr. Wade, as well 
as Taylor, have been so far led into the 
limbos by them, that, seeing so much 
of Pitt in both Junius and Francis, 
they have been driven to the conclu- 
sion that the last actually composed 
whole speeches for the first ; for Wade 
says: “He certainly composed many 
of his lordship’s speeches.’’ Very 
obliging and patronizing to the high 
and humble * Great Commoner” was 
the lowly and lofty reporter! Mr. 
Wade admits that to restore Chatham 
to power was the object of Junius, 
who would write no more, seeing that 
the Whig cause was lost when Lord 
North came to the helm of affairs, 
He further says it was because Francis 
was known to be Junius that he got 
his lucrative Indian post (at a salary 
of ten thousand pounds a year); that 
the King, Lord North, and the Gov- 
ernment knew the secret of Junius 
from his own confession ! 


Poor Lady 
Francis ! 


She would have given her 
little finger to be able to say her hus- 
band had told her he was the immor- 
tal mask. But she could not say it. 
Never did he whisper the secret into 
her ear as her head rested on his pil- 
low, though he could go tell it to the 
King, to Lord North, and the Govern- 
ment! Now, to us it is not improba- 
ble that young Francis was the uncon- 
scious means by which Chatham re- 
ceived, through Calcraft, some of his 
knowledge of War Office details. It 
is highly probable, as we have inti- 
mated already, that Francis knew who 
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Junius was, without, however, being 
in the confidence of the latter. And 
it seems very likely the earl would en- 
courage the idea that Francis was that 
personage. We can very well conceive 
that, when, in 1772, Chatham found 
the cause lost, and was resolved to 
write no more, he would, as a master- 
stroke, arrange a coincidence which 
should be one of the chief guards of 
his secret then and, he hoped, forever. 
He could convey a hint to Lord North 
that, if young Francis were sent away, 
there would be an end of Junius. Al- 
so, in his own venerable person, he 
would use what influence he possessed 
to procure the Indian situation for his 
sometime secretary and reporter. The 
gift of ten thousand a year to a young 
man who had only five hundred pounds 
in the War Office seems unaccountable 
except on some supposition of this 
kind. And this cunning winding up 


of this whole system of false appear- 


ances would be only of a piece with 
the astute policy of the anonymous 
writer. Perhaps, also, this arrange- 
ment was well understood by the 
young man, who would do all in his 
power to guard, if not to keep honor- 
ably, the secret of one he revered and 
esteemed so much—a secret, too, by 
which he profited so considerably. In- 
deed, the imitations and pretences to 
which we have already referred may, 
after all, be only the evidences of Sir 
Philip’s gratitude to the earl, not 
those of his own personal or literary 
vanity. Be this as it may; in all that 
he achieved in his life-long career, he 
gave no proof that he possessed the 
mind—the large intellectual mold in 
which the lava-literature of Junius 
took shape—none whatever. Even 
Wade admits that he shows himself 
very inferior to Junius in everything 
elsehe wrote. From the age of twenty- 
seven to thirty-two (the period cover- 
ing the appearance of the “ Letters”) 
he came out vigorously; but after- 
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wards (being exhausted, probably) 
faded away into a maker of still born 
pamphlets, forgotten letters, and fugi- 
tive verses—a mere moonlight reflec- 
tion of his former self! Who will 
credit it ? 

We repeat, to come to a just conclu- 
sion on this matter, we must take a 
broad view of things. We must look 
to the life of the man whose character 
presents a well-defined likeness of that 
shifting and shadowy apparition which 
has disconcerted so much admirable 
logic. 

William Pitt was born in 1708, and 
educated at Oxford, where he had the 
name of a good scholar, an excellent 
debater, and a writer of very elegant 
verse. After leaving college, he trav- 
elled on the Continent, and on his re- 
turn was made a cornet of horse. In 
1736 he went into Parliament for the 
borough of Old Sarum. The gout, 
which seldom left him unturmented 
during his life, and certainly helped 
his vehement politics to exacerbate his 
mind, obliged him to forego 


“The plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue.” 


As a soldier, we can easily conceive 
how he would have rivalled the celeb- 
rity of Marlborough. In Parliament 
he was distinguished for a bold and 
original style of oratory, which amazed 
and offended Sir Robert Walpole and 
his supporters ; and the exclamation, 
“Will no one muzzle that terrible cor- 
net of horse?” shows the minister’s 
perplexity, and perhaps something of 
his admiration. From the beginning 
Pitt set his face against the ascenden- 
cy of Sir Robert, in the irrespective, 
intrepid spirit which Junius afterwards 
exhibited in his assaults upon the 
ministries of Grafton and Bute. He 
thwarted George the Second long be- 
fore he called George the Third “ the 
falsest hypocrite in Europe ;’’ but in 
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1746 the high and popular character 
of Pitt obliged George the Second, 
much against his will, to admit him 
into office, and he was made Paymas- 
ter of the Forces. 

After the death of George Second, 
asystematic proscription of all Whig- 
gery commenced. Pitt’s Parliament 
was dissolved, and his friend Mr. Legge 
dismissed from the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. At thesame time, John 
Stewart, Earl of Bute, the King’s some- 
time tutor, was added to his council ; 
and Lord Barrington, whom Junius so 
fiercely denounces as “bloody Barring- 
ton,’’ was but into the place of Legge. 
In 1761 the Grenvilleite League, that 
sustained Pitt so long, was overpow- 
ered in the council. Being outvoted 
there, on the question of declaring war 
against Spain, Pitt and Earl Temple 
resigned their seats. Ina short time 
the former gave up the reins of gov- 
ernment, and his memorable adminis- 
tration terminated. Meantime, the 
paper war against Pitt and the Whigs 
raged furiously. Flying pamphlets 
darkened the air. Smollett wrote for 
prerogative and Toryism, while Wilkes 
charged for Whiggery and liberty. 
The genius of Whiggery was fated to 
sink before the Toryism of George the 
Third, then mounting to its long and 
steady ascendant. Pitt, now Lord 
Chatham, soon seemed to feel the 
omens were against him; still he did 
his best to beat against the surf. He 
made a ministry, which Burke has 
termed the mosaic ministry. He him- 
self was Lord Privy Seal in it, and the 
Duke of Grafton,. Lord Shelburne, 
Charles Townsend and Mr. Conway 
filled the chief offices of it. It was an 
eminently disastrous ministry; and 
Chatham’s efforts to form it from the 
discordant materials about him, and 
afterwards to keep it together, tor- 
tured him far worse than the gout. 
Tie overtures he was obliged to make 


the Marquis of Rockingham, the Duke 
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of Bedford, and other meaner men, and 
the rebuffs and refusals he received 
were gall and wormwood to the high, 
unchastened spirit of Chatham. The 
refusal of Bedford inflicted upon it its 
sorest wound. The duke had been in- 
strumental in undoing what Pitt had 
done in his former ministry—he had 
signed away, at Paris, in 1763, the 
fruits of Pitt’s organized victories. 
To be forced to make overtures to him, 
and have them refused by the angry 
duke was a dire humiliation—such as 
was retorted in the fiercest invectives, 
three years afterwards, in the twenty- 
third letter of Junius. 

Such were the circumstances in 
which Chatham found himself in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. He had 
been struggling, in open combat, with 
Toryism from his youth upward—had 
“always been ina triumph ora fight.”’ 
His struggle was vain. He must now 
resort to secret strategy. 

Following the fate of the mosaic 
ministry, we may the more clearly 
perceive how naturally and necessarily 
Chatham converts himself into Junius. 
It was scarccly framed when he went 
away to Bath, to drink the waters for 
the gout that just then seized him, as 
if it were Tory, ‘too, and tormented 
him on principle. At the close of the 
year 1766, Lord Chesterfield, writing 
from Bath, says of him: “Mr. Pitt 
keeps his bed here with a real gout, 
and not a political one, as is often sus- 
pected.’’ This suspicion was very often a 
true one. About a year subsequently, 
Lord Chesterfield wrote from the same 
place: “ Lord Chatham’s physician had 
very ignorantly checked a coming fit 
of the gout, and scattered it over his 
body, and it fell particularly upon his 
nerves, so that he continues exceed- 
ingly vaporish. He would neither see 
nor speak to any one while he was 
here; for the last eight months he has 
been absolutely invisible to his most 
intimate friends. He*would receive no 
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friend, nor so much as open any packet 
about business.” Eight months before 
the date of this letter, Junius printed 
his first letter, signed “ Poplicola ;” 
after which followed, in all the modes 
of hostility—-sarcastic, vehement or 
comic—a series of attacks on the hete- 
rogeneous ministry, which Chatham’s 
strange absence had left at sixes and 
sevens, complaining, with its several 
voices, of his want of participation. It 
repented him that he had made the 
ministry, and we hold that, in his ex- 
asperated solitude, he addressed him- 
self to the task of destroying it, by 
the anonymous aid of public letters. 
It is not improbable that the idea of 
making use of such a regular system 
of political warfare was working for a 
long time in his brain before 1767. 
Ten years before, the Rev. Dr. Brown 
published a pamphlet, in which the 
characters of Pitt and Junius were 
outlined in what we should call a 
spirit of prophecy, if we did not sus- 
pect it came from an intimate knowl- 
edge of men and things, or was in- 
spired by foregone conclusion. At that 
time Pitt was about to take the reins 
of his glorious ministry. After speak- 
ing of the general corruption of society 
and the deterioration of the national 
interests, Dr. Brown goes on: “ Ne- 
cessity must, in such a case, be the pa- 
rent of reformation. Effeminacy, ra- 
pacity and faction will be then ready 
to resign the reins they would now 
usurp; virtue may rise on the ruins of 
corruption, and a despairing nation 
may yet be saved by the wisdom, the 
integrity and the unshaken courage of 
some great minister.” The writer, of 
course, alluded to Pitt. When he 
proceeds and writes the following, we 
cannot but feel as if some unexpected 
light were coming upon us. Dr. Brown 
must have known ‘‘the great minis- 
ter’’ well, and known all the sides of 
his mind—known that he could be as 
powerful with the pen as in the tri- 
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bune. He says: “There is another 
character, 1 mean the political writer. 
He would choose an untrodden path of 
politics where no party man ever dared to 
enter. The undisguised freedom and 
boldness of his pen would please the 
brave, astonish the weak, and confound 
the guilty. He would be called arro- 
gant by those who call everything 
arrogance that is not servility. As he 
would be defamed by the dissolute 
great without cause, so he would be 
applauded by an honest people beyond 
his deservings.’? That is either a won- 
derful prophecy, or a knowledge of 
facts and tendencies—most likely the 
latter. So that we have Pitt and 
Junius brought together by a very 
striking piece of circumstantial evi- 
dence. [If Pitt employed the pen, as 
here suggested, why have not the pro- 
ductions made a stir in the world, like 
those of “Junius?” But if it is the 
Junian letters themselves which are 
prophesied, or known of from facts and 
tendencies, does not the idea necessarily 
follow, either that Dr. Brown had 
been somehow appraised of what had 
not yet entered the thought of his 
political writer himself, or that such 
writer was goading himself on to the 
destruction of his last “ mosaic minis- 
try” long before this had come into 
existence, and even while he was 
rising, prosperously, with that first 
“glorious ministry ”?—Eps, FapErav 
AMERICAN MonTHLY. | 

The perfect secrecy with which the 
conveyancing part of this anonymous 
business was carried on, and which has 
covered the authorship till now, is 
surprising. Junius says he did it 
alone, and alone held his secret. But 
the feminine character of the hand- 
writing, differing in the letter to the 
king from that of the others, shows he 
must have had assistance. Now, Lady 
Chatham was a woman of strong un- 
derstanding and fine accomplishments. 
She wrote with great ease and spirit, 
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and had been in the habit of acying the 
part of amanuensis for her husband. 
Aided by such a wife the secret writer 
could work in safety. All that Wilkes 
(who studied the hand of “ Junius’’) 
could make out of it was the hand 
used by ladies at the beginning of the 
century; and he said it strongly re- 
sembled the writing on a card of invi- 
tation which he had had from the 
Countess Temple, mother of Lady 
Chatham. 

The knowledge shown by Junius. of 
what passed in court circles, in the 
penetralia of the palace, excited a 
good deal of astonishment. Our hypo- 
thesis removes all wonder from the 
matter; for Chatham’s sister, Mrs. 
Anne ‘Pitt, was keeper to the privy- 
purse to the Princess Dowager, mother 
of George Third. She passed her life 
in the very atmosphere of courtly gos- 
sip, and was in the way of knowing all 
the secrets of royalty. 

Then, in conclusion, from a fair con- 
sideration of Chatham’s antecedent 
career, of his political sympathies and 
antipathies, we can very readily con- 
ceive how he would participate in all 
the warfare waged by Junius for five 
years against the Tory power, and for 
the re-establishment of Whiggery— 
waged, too, with like vehemence, and 
boldness of speech, full of assurance, 
invective, vernacular, idiom, metaphor, 
etc. 

Mr. Reese, before presenting the let- 
ters of introduction for his original of 
Junius, arrays his testimony against 
the claims of other candidates. He 
says that, of the whole thirty-eight 
persons who have been brought 
forward, there are but two whose 
claims have been advocated with any- 
thing like vigor. These are Sir Philip 
Francis and Lord Lyttleton. Francis 
is disposed of in much the same man- 
ner that he is by the Dublin writer ; 
so it is not needful that we give 
the argument. We will, however, 
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offer one item, which is not referred 
to in the other investigation. We 
are told, by Mr. Charles Butler, in 
his Reminiscences, that the way he 
happened to commence examining 
into the authorship of Junius was, 
that in 1776, one of his letters to 
John Wilkes, written while he was on 
a visit to Ireland, was seized and open- 
ed by the government, while in the 
post-office, upon the belief that, as the 
handwriting resembled that of Junius, 
it was a letter of that mysterious per- 
sonage. Now, Sir Philip went to India 
two years before, in 1774, and did not 
return to England until 1780. If the 
government gave him the India office 
because he was known to be Junius, 
why be rifling the letters of private 
gentlemen, when it was known like- 
wise that the same Junius was on the 
other side of the world ? 

Lyttleton is objected to on the score 
of his youthfulness, his want of ability 
compared with that displayed by 
Junius, and of his dissolute habits. 
That a young man, we care not how 
able he may have been, only twenty- 
three years of age, a drunken, gam- 
bling rove about town, should have 
been the author of the elaborately fin- 
ished and highly-wrought letters of 
Junius, every line and word of whose 
brilliant mosaic sparkles and glows as 
though it had been rubbed and polish- 
ed with pumice-stone, is a proposition 
so improbable upon its very face, as to 
require proof of the strongest and most 
overwhelming nature, to satisfy one of 
its truth. 

Mr. Reese takes no notice, save in a 
general way, of any other candidate, 
with the exception of Lord Chatham. 


We sum up the objections to him as 
follows : 


Almost all of the claimants for the 
honor of being “the Great Unknown” 
were members of one or the other of 
the Houses of Parliament, and, on this 
account, their claims will have to be 
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unhesitatingly set aside. We will not 
stop to show why this is so, further 
than to state that Junius, in his confi- 
dential notes to Woodfall, manifests 
how anxious he was that the Ministry 
should be shamed into throwing open 
the door of the House of Lords during 
the debate on the question concerning 
the Falkland Islands, so that he might 
get an opportunity to listen toit. If 
he had been a member of either House, 
he would have been entitled to an en- 
trance, and would not have had to put 
himself to so much trouble to force the 
Ministry into granting him the privi- 
lege of hearing that debate. Over- 
looking or forgetting this insuperable 
objection to the claims of Lord Chath- 
am, some two or three magazine arti- 
cles have, in the last year or so, ap- 
peared, still stoutly maintaining that 
Junius and the * Great Commoner’’ 
were one and the*same person. [We 
suggest that this objection may be not 
Jully “insuperable ;’”’ for it is conceiva- 
ble that the very anziety alluded to 
was only pretended, as a part of that 
comprehensive, far-reaching plan of se- 
crecy credited to Chatham by the ar- 
guer in the University Magazine. Still, 
it is to be remembered that those notes 
to Woodfall were private, very likely 
not expected by their inditer to appear 
before the public at all, either in his 
day or ever after; upon which suppo- 
sition, his sly intriguing for what was 
his already was small boy’s play—not 
like Junius or Chatham at all.—Eps, 
Fa:peraL American Montuty.] Since 
the publication of the “ Chatham Cor- 
respondence,”’ however, we believe it 
is generally conceded that what John 
Wilkes eighty years ago said of him 
was not so very wide of the mark, 
after all—namely, that, “ though Lord 
Chatham was the greatest orator of the 
age, he was one of its poorest writers.”’ 
But, aside from any such considera- 
tions, how preposterous in the extreme 
is the idea, and how strangely infatu- 
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ated must he be who can persuade 
himself of its truth, that Chatham 
would have so far lowered himself as 
to write Junius!—that he who dared 
to utter in the face of day, and in his 
place in Parliament, the most unpal- 
atable truths to the Government, and 
indulged himself freely in the bitter- 
est invectives against the Ministers to 
their teeth, should be squibbing in the 
newspapers under a fictitious name; 
should manifest in his every note to 
Woodfall the timidity of a hare, lest 
he be suspected and found out, yet ex- 
pose the poor printer of anonymous 
missiles to all the vengeance of the 
Government! Who can believe any- 
thing so unnatural, so out of charac- 
ter? So much may suffice on the 
opinion of Mr. Reese as to the identifi- 
cation of the “ Great Unknown” in the 
“ Great Commoner.” We proceed now 
to the tracing out of his own man in 
the mask. 

The series of papers signed Junius, 
first appeared in the Public Advertiser, 
a newspaper published in London, dur- 
ing the years 1769, ’70, ’71 and ’72. 
The first one was dated January 2lst, 
1769, and the last January 2Ist, 1772, 
Accompanying the letters to the public 
were several private notes addressed to 
the printer of the Advertiser, written 
by the same pen. The last of these 
ever received by Woodfall was dated 
January 19th, 1773. The notes were 
not intended for publication, and were 
not, in fact, published until 1812. Be- 
sides the letters to the public and to 
Woodfall, the same mysterious writer 
kept up a private correspondence with 
the celebrated John Wilkes, through 
the agency of Woodfall, also indited 
two letters to Lord Chatham, which 
last have been given to the public not 
till within the last few years. In his 
complete edition of 1812, Woodfall 
collected a number of other letters 
from the same pen, as he asserts, and 
which had been published in the Adver- 
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tiser, under various signatures, from the 
month of April, 1767, to May ’72. 
Now, these “ miscellaneous letters” are 
a sore puzzle to those who have at- 
tempted to maintain the claims of 
almost any one whose name has here- 
tofore been spoken of as that of the 
author of Junius. Their genuineness, 
attested by similarity of style and ex- 
pression, and vouched for by Woodfall, 
who certainly had the best means of 
knowing, has had to be acknowledged, 
although they place Junius in the 
awkward predicament of abusing 
Lords Chatham, Camden, and others, 
and of praising these same persons,.a 
little while afterwards, under the favor- 
ite signature of Junius. [It is due to 
the advocate of Chatham to say, in this 
connection, that he brings that sare 
neutral compound of abuse and praise 
inté the web stealthily woven by Chat- 
ham to parry suspicion from himself. 
Eps. F. A. M.] 

The Editor of the Woodfall collec- 
tion, in a very able preliminary essay, 
thus sums up the characteristics a man 
must have before he can be success- 
fully brought forward as the author of 
the letters :—“ From the observations 
contained in this essay, it would seem 
to follow, that the author of the letters 
of Junius was an Englishman of highly 
cultivated education, deeply versed in 
the language, the laws, the constitu- 
tion of his native country; that he 
was a man of honor and generosity, 
who had it equally in his heart and in 
his power to contribute to the necessi- 
ties of other persons, and especially of 
those who were exposed to troubles of 
any kind on his own account; that he 
was in habits of confidential inter- 
course, if not with different members 
of the Cabinet, with politicians who 
were most intimately familiar with the 
Court and intrusted with all its 
secrets; that he had attained an age 
which would allow him,without vanity , 
to boast of an ample knowledge and 
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experience of the world ; that, during 
all the years commencing with 1767, 
and ending with 1772, he was almost 
constantly in London or its vicinity, 
devoting a very large portion of his 
time to political concerns and publish- 
ing his political lucubrations, under 
various signatures, in the Public Adver- 
tiser ; that, in his natural temper, he 
was quick, irritable and impetuous, 
subject to political prejudices and 
strong personal animosities, but p>s- 
sessed of a high, independent spirit, 
honestly attached to the principles of 
the Constitution, and fearless and in- 
defatigable in maintaining them; that 
he was strict in his moral conduct and 
in his attention to public decorum; 
an avowed member of the established 
church, and, though acquainted with 
English judicature, not a lawyer by 
profession. What other characteristic 
he may have had we know not; but 
these are sufficient, and the claimant, 
who cannot produce them conjointly, is 
in vain brought forward as the author 
of the letters of Junius.” 

In addition to these characteristics 
we quote those fixed upon by the cele- 
brated lawyer, Charles Butler, who, 
with the aid of John Wilkes, gave the 
subject his profoundest attention :— 
“Arguing systematically,” says he, “ we 
determined that Junius must have 
been a resident in London, or its envi- 
rons, from the immediate answers he 
generally gave his adversaries ; that he 
was not an author by profession, from 
the visible improvement which, from 
time to time, was discernible in his 
style; that he was a man of rank, 
from the tone of equality which he 
seemed to use quite naturally in his 
addresses to persons of rank, and in his 
expressions respecting them ; that he 
had a personal animosity against the 
King, the Duke of Bedford, and Lord 
Mansfield, from the bitterness of his 
expressions concerning them ; that he 
had lived with military men, from the 
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propriety of his language on military 
subjects; and that he was a great 
reader of novels, from his frequent 
allusions to them. The general idea, 
that the letters were the composition 
of more than one person, we always 
rejected !” 

We further learn from Butler and 
Wilkes, who, in their investigations, 
had the original manuscripts before 
them, that the handwriting was, with 
one exception, the same, and that it 
was the handwriting of @ woman. 
Wilkes, who assisted Woodfall to 
correct the proof-sheets of the letters, 
says that Junius showed, by the man- 
ner in which he corrected proof, that 
he was accustomed to revising the 
press ; for he used the printer’s signs. 
It is now agreed also that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with Ireland 
and its affairs, as well as fully conver- 
sant with the Cabinet secrets of France. 
His fierce hatred of the Scotch is noto- 
rious. Finally, almost all critics, at 
this time, accord in the idea that he 
was not a lawyer, a clergyman, an 
author by profession, nor a member of 
either House of Parliament. 

We shall consider these rules, with 
one slight exception, as axiomatic, and 
shall now proceed to show how, tested 
by them, no one save Horace Wal- 
pole could have written Junius. [The 
“slight exception” probably has refer- 
ence to the conclusion that the author 
was a member of the established church ; 
for we have it froma Rev. W. Cole, for 
a long time Walpole’s friend. and corres- 
pondent, that Walpole, although quite 
religiously inclined during the first 
portion of his term at the University, 
* afterwards took to the infidel side of 
the question.” [Eps. Fazperat AMERI- 
can MonTHey.] 

Horace Walpole was born in 1717, 
and received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. Leaving college 
in 1739, he, in company with that ripe 
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scholar, the poet Gray, travelled for 
two years upon the continent of 
Europe. His father being at the time 
Prime Minister of England, he was, of 
course, received everywhere with open 
arms. Returning to England, he en- 
tered Parliament, and devoted himself 
to politics and Belles-Lettres during the 
whole of his long life. His writings, 
which are very voluminous, showed him 
versed in all the inexhaustible riches 
of our mother tongue. Having read 
law, though he never followed it asa 
profession, and could not, therefore, 
have been an accurate technical lawyer, 
still he was fond of legal discussion, 
and from the frequency with which he 
introduced law terms, albeit not al- 
ways with strict accuracy, he evinces 
sufficient law knowledge to have writ- 
ten Junius. He could, with truth, 
have adopted that passage in the pre- 
face of Junius in which it is said—* I 
am no lawyer by profession, nor do I 
pretend to be more deeply read than 
every English gentleman should be in 
the laws of his country. If, therefore, 
the principles I maintain are truly con- 
stitutional, I shall not think myself 
answered, though I should be convicted 
of a mistake in terms, or of misapply- 
ing the language of the law.” Wal- 
pole’s income. which amounted to be- 
tween six and ten thousand pounds 
annually, he derived from patent places 
that bad been conferred upon him in 
his youth, during the Premiership of 
his father, by the bounty of George 
Il. This, which he continued to enjoy 
until his death, in 1797, at the age of 
eighty, was, for a bachelor, with no one 
dependent upon him, almost princely. 
If he were Junius, we see that he 
could easily say that he had plenty of 
money, and would take care that 
Woodfall should not suffer pecuniarily 
for publishing his letters. The very 
precariousness of his income, however, 
furnishes a reason why he should have 
taken such pains to conceal that he 
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was the writer of Junius; for, as all 
he had was dependent upon the royal 
bounty, he might, if he had avowed 
himself, have been cast in his old age 
penniless upon the world, even if he 
had fared no worse. Then he knew it 
would have appeared doubly disgrace- 
ful in him, who was fed by Court 
bounty, to lift his hand against his 
benefactors. That he felt the public 
would have so thought, we know from 
what he wrote to Lord Bute during 
Bute’s Premiership in 1762: “My whole 
fortune,”’ he says, “is from the bounty 
of the Crown and from the public; it 
would ill become me to spare any pains 
for the King’s glory, or for the honor 
and satisfaction of my country.’’ That 
either Walpole or Junius, was, in any 
very high sense, a man of honor, we 
very much doubt. Certainly, they 
were both insincere and uncandid; 
they both used information, gotten in 
confidence, for the purpose of stabbing 
to the heart those who had trusted 
them. However, Walpole could do a 
generous thing, as witness his offer to 
his cousin, General Conway, at two 
several times, to share his income with 
him. The first time was when Con- 
way’s poverty kept him from marry- 
ing the object of his affections; the 
second, when he was dismissed from 
his regiment, by the Government, for 
not voting for the “ General Warrant 
Bill.” 

That, at the time Junius was appear- 
ing, Walpole was as well informed of 
all that took place as the ministers 
themselves, wil! not be difficult of 
proof. Being the son of Sir Robert 
Wa'pole, who for thirty years was a 
Cabinet minister, and who, during the 
whole of the reign of George I. and 
the greater part of that of George IT. 
was, though not nominally, yet really, 
the sovereign of Great Britain, he 
was, of course, thoroughly acquainted 
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with all that happened during his 
father’s long reign. When Junius com- 
menced writing, Walpole had been a 
member of Parliament for more than 
twenty-five years, having first entered 
in 1741, and having voluntarily retired 
in 1768—the year before the first 
Junius appeared. He could, therefore, 
have said, as Junius says—“I remember 
the great Walpolean Battles ’’—which, 
indeed, resulted in the dethronement 
of his father, and during which he 
fleshed his maiden sword in a speech 
in defence of Sir Robert. 

During the same period Walpole was 
on so intimate a footing with the royal 
household, that it was thought, since: 
the king’s brother had married his 
niece, he would wed the king’s sister, 
Princess Amelia. In June, 1770, the 
princess having insisted that he should 
accompany her on a visit to Stowe, 
Lord Temple’s seat, he writes from 
there to his cousin Montagu—“ Don’t 
take me for a Lausun, and think all 
this favor portends a second marriage 
between our family and the blood roy- 
al. I think I shall die as I am, neither 
higher nor lower ; and above all things, 
no more politics. Yet I shall have 
many a private smile to myself, as I 
wander among all those consecrated 
and desecrated buildings and think 
what company I am in, and of all that is 
past!” If Walpole was Junius, Mon- 
tagu knew it, and was one of those 
people Junius says he was surrounded 
with, and whom he would not wish to 
disoblige. And, reader, does not that 
sardonic “smile’’ suit Junius? And did 
not Walpole have cause to smile, if, 
after having a few weeks before abused 
the King so terribly, he then found 
himself with the King’s sister hanging 
on his arm, and he forced to play the 
sentimental lover to her? Old Nomi- 
nis Umbra gallanting the King’s sister! 
What a text for a discourse ! 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 





Joun Brieut! Words that invoke 
a thrill of joy—words that open the 
fountains of enthusiasm, making the 
waters‘of public applause roll in “a 
fine frenzy.” Itis a name that has 
become famed, historical, and immor- 
tal. Itsends forth its power and its 
glory, constant and pure, amid the 
ever-widening and _ ever-lengthening 
“milky-way ’’’ of humanity. It is a 
“ fixed star” that sends forth its never- 
lessening light when the traveller 
needs most the means by which he can 
direct his steps to a happy home in the 
far distance. It is a beacon-fire on 
the heights that reach to heaven, and 
it is seen by weary pilgrims as they 
move forward to the “ promised land” 
of their ecstatic hopes. O! how the 
pilgrims’ hearts are thrilled when 
that grand fire is seen! 

It is one of those strong names in 
the history of mankind that have a 
two-sided influence, for while it ex- 
cites repeatedly “loud cheers’’—while 
it extorts by intellectual massiveness 
“loud and prolonged applause”—while 
it makes “laughter” (holding both its 
sides )—it also awakens ferocious oppo- 
sition, mean malice, miserable malig- 
nity, foolish falsehood, dégrading jeal- 
ousy, and the brutishness of bribed ig- 
norance, The sun’s vitalizing power 
brings forth the violet stored with per- 
fumed sweets, and the henbane laden 
with the foul drops that can lower the 
pulse of a victim, and increase the 
pulse of acriminal. He who inspires 
the multitude to cheer, also probes the 
venom of dupes and the insanity of ty- 
rants, until the moral and intellectual 
atmosphere becomes stifling with the 


breath of frantic yells, dismal groans, 


and insane hissing. The pigmy army 


of Saturday Revilers march around the 
great man’s progress. The corrupt 
legion of “ electioneering agents” herd 
their sheep and concoct their “squibs” 
to intercept and defame the stalwart 
opponent of ungodly privilege. John 
Bright’s thunders roll through the 
thick air of ignorance and oppression ; 
asses bray, but tyrants tremble! 

On neither side of the Atlantic can 
be seen a public man with whom John 
Bright can be compared. He is like 
and yet he is unlike them. There are 
many among America’s citizens and 
England’s children who are equally 
brave, persistent, wise, eloquent, lofty, 
generous and unflinching. Still, they 
are not like the Rochdale Quaker in 
the House of Commons, whose versa- 
tile and richly cultivated talent is 
ever active, and genius is always ready 
to measure swords (or tongues!) with 
all comers—the M. P. for Birmingham 
is the one talent among many talents, 
the pre-eminent genius where genius 
is not rare, but is garlanded with rank 
as well as wealth. Itis not purity of 
conduct nor soundness of opinions, nor 
consistency of advocacy that can ex- 
plain the peculiarity of position, the 
world-wide admiration, and the deep- 
rooted hatred, for all these character- 
istics can be predicated of scores of 
men, in and out of the House of Com- 
mons. The unfashionable “ Friend ” is 
more a fashion than fashion herself, 
who woos in changing splendor. Can 
any other explanation be given than 
that of using words that do not ex- 
plain? Shall we say that itis God’s 
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will that in all departments of human 
activity and excellence, only one in an 
era is permitted to overtop his or her 
compeers ? We may so affirm, and the 
presumptuous affirmation has a sem- 
blance of correctness. Is there a sec- 
ond Pante for Italy, a second Voltaire 
for France, a second Milton for Eng- 
land, a second Scott for Scotland, a 
second Franklin for America? Is 
there a second Socrates for Greece, a 
second Aristotle? Is there a second 


- Cesar for Rome, a second Confucius 


for China? Not in the same century, 
not often, though at times there are, in 
the same country. Nature does repeat 
herself, but at distant periods. There 
is the “season ”’ for the flower and the 
withered leaf. The flower ceases, and 
the leaf disappears, but, again, a flower 
will grace the valley, anda leaf will 
peer forth from between the rock upon 
the daring hunter. 

There is only one man in English 
history to whom we can liken John 
Bright. He, too, was a disciple of 
George Fox. The reader, surely, will 
have pronounced the words—William 
Penn! Carefully look at the two men 
—at the God-fearing Titans! They 
are brothers in appearance, and in all 
that makes of men a brotherhood in 
Christ. Both men are burly in figure, 
noble in appearance, with frames made 
for endurance. Broad-shouldered, 
firmly set, with too great a tendency 
to a steady increase of fat. Their 
heads have much in common, The 
features have a felicitous blending of 
refinement, shrewdness, penetration, 
and gentleness. You can see that 
their brains are large and of delicate 
structure. Such is the physique of the 
two abused children of right. 

Turn to their lives, and, making due 
allowance for difference of times and 
of business pursuits, how close is the 
parallel. Each had a good and indus- 
trious father, each inherited wealth, 
each had practical schooling, each 
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travelled on the Continent, each ad- 
hered to unpopular theology, each ad- 
vocated right but unrecognized princi- 
ples, each was invincible in debate and 
all-commanding with*eloquence on the 
platform. How much alike in fortunes 
and misfortunes! The noblest in the 
State influenced by their words, yet 
they both belonged to those who are 
feared and hated. Those for whom 
they labored often misunderstanding 
them, abusing them, wronging them. 
Both immaculate in morals, disinter- 
ested in object, undeviating in pursuit, 
undeterred by calumny and undaunted 
by opposition. Each loved America, 
looked to her as a little child looks to 
a “nursing mother’s heart.” They 
saw thatthe New World is the only 
refuge for the oppressed, the only 
home for poverty and labor that is 
despised in every country that is curs- 
ed with territorial and self-elected 
rulers. Each worked as the season 
permitted, to benefit the people in the 
Old World by recognizing and sup- 
porting the New. 

The instincts of their childhood di- 
rected the two men to be the apostles 
of freedom and progress. The large- 
ness of their brains made them see 
centuries in advance of the haughty 
and supercilious who derided their la- 
bors. Their hearts thrilled with ex- 
cess of kindness for every suffering 
one. Their wealth was sanctified to 
the requirements of the wronged and 
the afflicted. Religion was their life, 
and their life was governed by faith as 
simple and earnest as that that gov- 
erns a godly mother’s heart. Their 
simplicity was their grandeur of char- 
acter, their directness of purpose con- 
stituted their power over the foul con- 
duct of their enemies. Such men 
could not be defeated in any of their 
generous public undertakings. Fear- 
less and wise, wise and loving, filled 
with the sagacity of the philosopher 
and the delightful fervor of the poet, 
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ennobled by the self-sacrificing spirit 
of patriotism, not narrowed by party, 
but “meant for mankind ”—they are 
indeed Titans in the realms of good- 
ness. 

In all respects save one, the two 
men are alike in creed, politics, desires, 
labors, and difficulties. The exception 
is, that Penn was an author and Bright 
is not. Penn was the great and in- 
dutrious writer, Bright is the great 
and industrious talker. This fact can 
be easily explained. Bright devotes 
most of his time to political and social 
questions, Penn gave his best days to 
theological explanations, criticism, and 
exhortation. He was obliged to use 
the press-as well as the platform. He 
talked for the time being, but wrote 
with his eye fixed upon the future. It 
was necessary that he should do so. 
One who could knock down bricks 
from the theological wall that was 
blackened with superstition, was much 
needed when Penn lived. He had to 
do rough work among bigots, and he 
did the work with the manners of a 
gentleman, and the spirit of a Christian. 
The fruits of his perseverance and the 
reward of his troubles are everywhere 
in England and America. The chil- 
dren of his thoughts are now the mis- 
sionaries of freedom and _ progress. 
The brother of his mind, and heart 
and soul, is America’s firm friend, 
John Bright. The application of 
Penn’s theology is the politics of the 
Rochdale manufacturer. The “ New 
Lights” of the seventeenth century 
will be the practical wisdom of to- 
morrow through the sterling rhetoric 
of John Bright of to-day. And the 
sun of liberty and intellect that is 
darkened in the chilling winter of Eu- 
rope, will rise on the continent of 
America, to shine on Emancipated hu- 
manity. 

Old men are living in the Borough of 
Rochdale and in the City of Manches- 
ter, who remember Mr. Bright’s 
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maiden efforts at public speaking. He 
commenced his public career by taking 
part in local topics, and soon extended 
his efforts to the advocacy of moral 
principles. Very soon he became a 
platform supporter of temperance, and 
by his voice and example aided re- 
sults that were “ the crown that virtue 
gives.” He saw that little could be 
done for Lancashire operatives, who 
worshipped with frenzied zeal “the 
great god” Bacchus. Their earnings 
and time could not procure for them 
drink and education. One of the two 
must be sacrificed. Let drink be your 
victim, not you be drink’s victim, was 
John Bright’s advice. Many followed 
his advice, and now rejoice over the 
good man’s warnings in happy homes- 

From morals he graduated to politics, 
and a noble and useful graduation it was 
for the people of England and the pa- 
triots of America. How he swept the 
whole circle of politics with his keen 
vision! The calm moralist of an almost 
unknown town soon became the tribune 
of a nation, the marker of an era, the 
statesman of universal progress, a com- 
manding figure in history’s gallery of 
teachers, patriots, and martyrs. Who 
can forget the vast assemblies in Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, where Cobden; 
Bright, and Fox declared the statistics 
of woe, and flashed throughout the at- 
mosphere of political corruption and 
coroneted brutality the gorgeous elo- 
quence of their gigantic minds! The 
old building shook with the enthu- 
siasm of an uprisen people, who had 
been awaked by the purest trinity of 
men, invoking the power and blessings 
of God for and upon an oppressed com- 
munity. The cheers of those audiences 
were echoed within the Houses of Par- 
liament. The plebeians were forcing 
themselves upon the attention of the 
patricians. It was a strange and 
pleasing sight in the renowned the- 
atre. From pit to gallery, in lower 
and upper “circles,’’ in private and 
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stage boxes, in orchestra and on the yast 
stage, a multitude of men and women 
more eager for the orator than for 
comedian, or tragedian, or musician, or 
dancer. Macready was forgotten, Miss 
Tree was not “called,” and Madam Ves- 
tris was not desired. What “cheers” 
when the orators walked upon the 
stage! They startled “ monopolies,” 
they awakened the holders of “ pocket 
boroughs,’ they fluttered the dainty 
insipidities of “great families.” As 
the speakers, one after the other, leave 
their seats and approach the “ foot- 
lights” to address the panting throng, 
the scene becomes intensely exciting 
and inexpressibly grand. The spare 
form of “the Manchester man’ is 
greeted with “rounds of applause ;” 
the firm and placid Quaker is wel- 
comed by “enthusiastic cheers ;” and 
the short, thick, round-headed Unita- 
rian is rewarded as he resumes his 
seat with “cheers and enthusiastic 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs.” 
Of those three “ friends of the people” 
of that day, one only now lives to 
grasp our hands in generous friendship. 
The grave conceals the “ bagman’’ and 
the preacher. Finsbury Chapel and the 
quiet homeat Midhurst are indeed lone- 
ly and desolated places to the mind of 
him who pens these lines, and who often 
listened to the great and well-famed 
occupants of those ever-to-be-memora- 
ble spots. The one left to us has crown- 
ed himself with a Republic’s gratitude, 
and has lived to be the fond one of 
many lands. His face is indeed most 
pleasingly “ familiar” to the subjects 
of a queen and the unbribed electors 
of a president. For, though the the- 
atre is empty, the lights are out, “ the 
green curtain is down”—though gay 
voices are hushed, and never more will 
be heard—the grave that holds dear 
and precious treasures sends forth ap- 
proval and a blessing to Johan Bright 
for his last brave words. For, though 
the days of a converted premier are 
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prematurely numbered (Sir Robert 
Peel)—though the “ Conservative Par- 
ty” is broken up, and only its “rump” 
is left to be reigned over by a pol- 
itical “ huckster’”—grumbling farmers 
are growing fat, and half-starved mul- 
titudes are made glad with “cheap 
bread’’ through the never-ceasing pa- 
triotism of a trinity of Titans! 

The misgoverning of the immense 
empire of India by the British Gov- 
ernment has been a theme of great 
and abiding interest to John Bright, 
He has worked hard on the question. 
He has deeply deplored the miseries 
that were inflicted upon robbed and 
subjugated millions of unoffending men 
and women. The foul crimes commit- 
ted by English “satraps” have stirred 
the inmost depths of Bright’s feelings. 
He has denounced the wrongs, and sug- 
gested practical improvements. Not 
entirely in vain have been his anxious 
endeavors. So often did he urge 

s “It is written, 
The first of all commandments, Thou shalt 
worship 
The Lord thy God, and only Him shalt 
serve,” 
that, at last, for very shame, something 
was attempted in the form of reform 
for oppressed India. The boon was 
small, but sufficient to attest the power 
of England’s “ Great Commoner.” 

The only time when Bright’s popu- 
larity and power seemed to have waned 
was when he opposed the Russian War. 
Then his real greatness and purity of 
motives and consistency of conduct 
were manifested. The people turned 
upon their benefactor. They despite- 
fully used their best friend. They had 
been lashed into a furious desire for a 
foolish war. Past services were for- 
gotten. Did the wronged one com- 
plain and condemn? When the excited 
and infuriated mob of Manchester tried 
to inflict personal violence upon him 
did he turn from the people? did he 
retire from public life in disgust? No 
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True as well-tried steel to princip'es, 
he pitied the fury of ignorance, and 
condemned only the knaves who had 
caused the ignorance and fomented the 
passions. He patiently waited for 
events to verify his opinions and justi- 
fy his conduct, and abash the people’s 
folly. He knew (no one better, few as 
well) that the poor prodigal would re- 
turn to ask forgiveness for its ingrati- 
tude. And generously he pardoned 
the unconscious (at first) sinner by 
working with heartier zeal and with 
still greater wisdom to improve the 
prodigal’s condition! Again we see 
the politician. a Christian, and the 
Christian acting as an unselfish poli- 
tician. Events did justify the wise 
man’s judgment and the seer’s omens- 
Ponderous “ Blue Books” testify to the 
wrong done to a public benefactor. 
The universal esteem that is manifest- 
ed, and the fatherly affection that is 
poured forth for him and his dear ones, 
demonstrate the reparation given by a 
once misguided people, who were too 
mad to listen to the prophets, Once, 
and only once on the people’s part 
towards John Bright, the governed 
and the government exclaimed, or 
seemed to do so, 


‘“‘T never liked thy talk, thy offers less ; 

Now both abhor, since thou hast dared 
to utter 

The abominable terms.”’ 


Had the temporary ingratitude we 
have noted occurred in this republic, 
W. Hl. Russell would have discovered 
in it a “ wise saw” to ‘adorn’ a sneer 
at the conduct of the people, But the 
wild and senseless ingratitude of the 
subjects of a monarch toward the ad- 
vocate of cheap bread and reform 
takes the sting out of this passage by 
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the “special correspondent”? of the 
‘hunderer of Printing-House Square 
(London). He says :—“ The history 
of the great men of America is full of 
instances of national ingratitude. They 
give more praise and less pence to 
their benefactors than any nation on 
the face of the earth. Washington 
got little, though the plundering scouts 
who captured André were well re- 
warded ; and the men who fought du- 
ring the War of Independence were 
long left in neglect and poverty, sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes at the door- 
steps of the temple of liberty, whilst 
the crowd rushed inside to worship 
Plutus.” 

Our sharp critic has a convenient 
memory! Does he intend us to be- 
lieve that England is a Paradise for the 
Deserving? We are inclined to look 
on it as a garden for Mammon allied 
to Rank, and of Privilege luxuriating 
in absolute power for itself. We have 
a dim recollection of England’s numer- 
ous acts of ingratitude to her brave 
children—of many “kicks’’ given and 
nobly earned pence refused to be 
awarded. We remember, too, the ma- 
licious and impotent conduct of her 
monarchs to the ashes of the dead who 
were once valiant in the flesh. Crom- 
well’s bones scattered, Milton hunted, 
Nelson’s earnest desires unheeded, J. 
S. Buckingham robbed and oppressed 
and denied justice till he stood on the 
brink of his grave! Such a bill of in- 
dictment cannot be brought against 
our republic. With all our shortcom- 
ings, murderous wrong against our no- 
bles and feeble rage against the ashes 
of our benefactors are not crimes com- 
mitted by the United States. No! 
our “ withers are unwrung.” 
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THOMAS MOORE’S EPICUREAN. 


Tue Irish poet Thomas Moore has 
twice owed the conservation of his 
fame to France. Scarcely had Feli- 
cien David given “ Lalla Rookh,” the 
new baptism of his poetic musical in- 
terpretation, when the Epicurean asked 
for letters of naturalization from the 
metropulis of art. More fortunate 
than many others, Thomas Moore found 
four men of talent invited as interfre- 
ters and foster-fathers of his work. 
Henry Butal translated it, Edouard 
Thierry, in his clear introduction, 
caused the symbolic parts, until now 
dedicated by the mysteries to darkness, 
to disappear. Gustave Doré, the im- 
mortal illustrator of “ Dante” and 
“* Don Quixote,” interpreted the prin- 
cipal episodes by his pencil, great in 
its simplicity, and Theophile Gauthier 
in his part, translated the verses which 
Moore saw fit to introduce among the 


- prose portions of his work. Fortunate 


Moore! About two hundred years 
ago the same good luck befell Seneca’s 
epistles translated by Pintret. Pin- 
tret was a man of great talent, possess- 
ing a thorough knowledge of prose, 
but verse he found rebellious. He was 
greatly embarrassed, therefore, when 
it became necessary to transform into 
Alexandrine verse the hexametres of 
Virgil, by quoting which Seneca had 
thought fit to embellish his style. 
Loving his works, which he wished to 
make as perfect as the original, Pintret 
addressed himself to the French Virgil, 


the immortal La Fontaine. The good. 


mah saw art alone in his own work, 
wiieh he might have considered as 
destined to disappear, forgotten amid 
Pintret’s prose. He worked for an- 
other as if for himself. But what 
comes from genius rises into immortal- 
ity. Grateful posterity welcomed and 
treasured these admirable pearls which 


embellish the work of Seneca’s learned 
interpreter. I will quote one upon 
which I chance to light: 


“La plus belle saison fuit toujours la pre- 
miére, 

“ Puis la foule des maux amene le chagrin. 

“Puis la triste viellesse; enfin l'heure 
derniere, 

“ Au malheur des mortels met la derniere 
main.” 

Our great-grand-children will re- 
member with pleasure the following 
verses, which the author of Emaua et 
Camées has bestowed upon Moore’s 
Epicurean. Alciphron, the Epicurean, 
has halted in one of the little islands 
of the garden of Memphis, near the 
temple of her whom he believes to be 
a goddess, but upon whom, enlightened 
by Christian truth, he is soon to look 
as Sut the pale luminary of night: 

“« Astre dout le rayon 

“‘ S’epanchant sur le monde aux heures ta- 
citurnes, 

“Fait eclore le réve avec les fleurs noc- 
turnes, 

“Non cette luné froide et brumeuse du 
Ford 

“Versant aux jeunes coours, comme un 
philtre de mort, 

“Le sang pale et glic“‘de la vestale chaste ; 

“Mais l’ardente Phoebé, qui regne dans 
Bubaste, 

“Et ne voit rien du haut de son brillant 
sejour, 

“Chez ’homme et chez les dieux d’aussi 
beau que l'amour.” 

Thomas Moore is never himself, he 
always reflects some one, or imitates 
something. His faith alone belongs to 
him, and it is very Irish. It is impossi- 
ble to be more catholic. He believes 
as Chateaubriand did, borrows his 
*“ Eudora’’ from him, and turns her 
into the Epicurean. If you suppress 
Eudora you will not have the Epicu- 
rean. The Irish poem is but the feeble 
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reflection of the martyrs. Elsewhere 
Shakespeare absorbs him entirely. 

Alciphron goes to Canope. A bril- 
liant fete is given to him, upon which, 
as its lights fade away, the rays of 
morn arise. As he withdraws to re- 
turn to Alexandria, a young Athenian 
girl whose songs have charmed him, 
complains of having left her lute 
among the cups and amphoras. He 
hurries back to the deserted hall. All 
has remained in that disorder which 
follows a banquet terminated in intoxi- 
cation. The seats are empty, all save 
one; the place of honor. He approach- 
es, raises the veil from the figure occu- 
pying the seat, and recoils with horror ; 
the queen of the banquet was a mum- 
my, the feast had been presided over 
by death. Is not this Shakespeare ? 
Does not this look as if Banquo’s 
shade had accompanied Moore in 
Egypt ? 

Moore dreams instead of thinking, 


‘ and supposes instead of knowing. Ile 


ignores antiquity, and derives his know- 
ledge from the worst sources. In Egypt 
he takes as scripture the Sethos of Abbe 
Terrason, and borrows entire chapters 
from him. When Sethos fails he takes 
Pauw, the worst and most partial of 
compilers, as a guide; he would have 
fullowed Father Loriquet if he had 
consulted the history of France. The 
Irish poet does his historical painting 
after the English fashion, as Washing- 
ton Irving produced the Alhambra, 
with the pallet of his neighbor and 
the erudition of others. ~ 

What he wants above all is the art 
of composition; he wanders off as 
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chance directs, instead of solidly set- 
tling himself. As Edouard Thierry 
says, “he ignores that essentially 
French art which consists in render- 
ing a book co-ordinate.” 

Nevertheless, from all this, charming 
pictures result, the deceitful mirage of 
a reality which never exists. The im- 
agination effects the miracle, by creat- 
ing a movement which disposes us to 
believe in life, and light which makes 
us believe in color. Moore dreams 
and makes us dream. His faith hangs 
radiantly, with all its primitive vigor, 
above the clouds which cover the 
origins of other beliefs, and disengages 
a divine spark which radiates over his 
work from the first to the last page. 
This radiance of faith does not abandon 
him even when he traverses the dark- 
ness which separates Greek epicurean- 
ism, wherein the soul perishes, from 
sensual satiety, from the neoplatonism 
which gains a glimpse of heaven with- 
out being able to quit the earth. 

In order to give more eclat to this 
Christian radiance, he invokes symbols 
to his aid, and calls Alethe, daughter 
of Theora, (truth the offspring of con- 
templation), ker whom Alciphron, who 
has become a Christian, loves with all 
the ardor of the neophyte. This is 
abstract, you will say; that may be, 
but I cannot find fault with the author 
on that account. He only preserves the 
pure antique feeling the better there- 
by, and his work gains as regards 
reality. We feel ourselves transported 
to thuse primitive days of Christianity 
when parables were everywhere and 
symbols governed all things. 


EPIGRAM. 


“ Wury will you live single ?” Sir Benedict cries 
To Tom, who’s a bachelor rude. 

“ Because,” answers Tom, “ to live single is wise, 
But when married, you’re only just shrew’d.” 
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In a late raid which we made upon 
a friend’s library, containing “ many a 
quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore,” our eye lighted and lingered up- 
on a little work entitled as above. It 
is by an unknown author, was pub- 
lished originally in England, several 
years ago, and republished by Crosby 
& Nichols, of Boston, a few years after- 
wards. We hope, for the sake of the 
love of the sublime in philosophy and 
poetry, that very many of our readers 
have made themselves familiar with it 
already. Our present object is, not 
exactly to criticise the work, but yet 
to point out what we cannot but deem 
the false steps taken in the evolving of 
its leading idea, and to suggest a more 
legitimate process for the presentation 
of such idea. 

The author starts with the popular 
proposition that, as time is required for 
light to pass through space, so an 
object, whose image is borne upon the 
rays of that light to the vision of an 
observer, is beheld, not in the precise 
condition which it appears at the in- 
stant to be in, but in the condition in 
which it was just so long before the in- 
stant of beholding as has been taken 
for the light to be reflected from it to 
the eye of the observer. Thus, since 
light travels about two hundred and 
thirteen:thousand miles in a second, 
and since the Moon is two hundred and 
forty thousand miles distant from the 
Earth, we upon the Earth now looking 
at the Moon, see her, not us she is now, 
but as she was nearly a second and a 
quarter ago. So the Sun, ninety-five 
million miles distant from us, four hun- 
dred times farther than the Moon, re- 
quires four hundred times longer than 
the Moon (about eight minutes) to 
send his image to us; hence we see 
him, not as he is now, but as he was 


eight minutes ago. So the planet Nep- 
tune, running his solitary course at a 
distance of twenty-eight hundred 
million miles from us, requires thirty 
times as long a period for his light to 
travel to us as the Sun requires to send 
us his light—that is, about four hours 
—hence we see him, net as he is now, 
but as he was four hours ago. Soa 
star of the twelfth magnitude, being 
distant from us not less than twenty- 
three thousand billion miles, requires 
for the travelling of its light to us at 
least four thousand years ; hence a ray 
of light from it has, at the time it 
meets our eyes, already been wander- 
ing on in its own course, unconnected 
with its origin, during four thousand 
years ; and hence we see the star, not 
as it is now, but as it was four thous- 
and years ago. 

Out of the converse of such com- 
monly received proposition—that is, 
out of the fact that, if we upon the 
Earth behold the Moon, the Sun, Nep- 
tune and a star of the twelfth magni- 
tude in the condition in which they 
were a second, and a quarter, eight 
minutes, four hours, and four thousand 
years ago, the inhabitants of those 
bodies must behold the earth, not in 
her present condition, but in the con- 
dition which she was in at the com- 
mencement of those successive inter- 
vals of time—out of such pruposition 
reversed grows the particular idea of 
the work under notice—namely, the 
idea of the “Omniscience of God with 
relation to past events.” We quote 
the passage embodying the idea: “ If 
we imagine the Deity as a man with 
human powers, but in a far superior 
degree, it will be easy for us to attri- 
bute to Him the faculty and power of 
really overlooking and discerning, even 
in the most minute particulars, every- 
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thing which may besensibly and actu- 
ally overlooked. and seen from a real 
point of observation. Thus, if we wish 
to comprehend how any past earthly 
deed or occurrence, even after thous- 
ands of years, is as distinctly and im- 
mediately in God’s presence as if it 
were actually taking place before His 
eyes, it is sufficient for our purpose to 
imagine Him present at a certain point, 
at which the light and the reflection 
of the circumstances are just arriving. 
Supposing that this result: is estab- 
lished, Omniscience, with respect to 
the past, becomes identical and one and 
the same thing with actual Omnipre- 
sence with regard to space. For, if 
we imagine the eye of God present at 
every point of space, the whole course 
of the history of the world appears to 
Him immediately and at once.” 

Then, upon the premises, in order to 
prove the Omniscience of Deity, it is 
necessary to show him possessed also 
of something which stands for an at- 
tribute of Omnipresence—that he may 
take present note, for example, of a deed 
which was enacted upon the Earth at 
the commencement of her historical 
period, four thousand years ago, he 
must be present now at a point distant 
from the Earth just so far that an im- 
pression of the deed has passed to it, 
upon the flashing pinion of the light, 
in four thousand years—in other words, 
he must be able to transfer himself 
through space to such point (that is, 
to a star of the twelfth magnitude) 
with a velocity infinitely excelling the 
velocity of light. Here are suggested 
ideas of possibility and impossibility. 
We call that possible which does not 
contradict the laws of thought; we 
call that impossible which contradicts 
these laws. Hence, every ultimate 
accomplishment of a human discovery 
is possible. But it is impossible to 
reach the limit which can be obtained 
only on such suppositions as are them- 
selves impossible according to the fore- 
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going definition. With a steam-car- 
riage we can travel a geographical mile 
in two minutes, and with the electrical 
telegraph can ring a bell at the dis- 
tance of twenty miles in a second ; but 
does it follow that it is possible—that 
is, not in contradiction to the laws of 
thought—for a man to travel to the 


_. Moon in a second? Ovr autbor so 


considers ; and herein—in the rather 
loose analysis of those “laws of 
thought’’—lies, to our view, his special 
fault. 

It is an axiom that the whole of a 
thing is greater than any one of its parts. 
So it is a truth which is fully entitled 
to be received as axiomatic, that the 
undivided power of any self-controlling 
machine cannot be overcome by what- 
ever power may be brought to bear by 
any separate part of the same machine. 
For instance, no man is able to lift his 
whole person by the force, acting direct- 
ly, of one of his own arms. Neither 
can a wheel, which is revolving in a 
certain direction beneath the pressure 
of a column of water, be made to turn 
in an opposite direction by a half of 
the same column falling back upon it 
from a height equal to the height from 
which the whole is falling. Neither is 
it possible to bring together, and to 
bear, the elements of power existing 
in any portion of our Earth, even 
though this portion should consist of 
all the powder-producing’ materials 
capable of being gathered from the 
entire face and bowels of the earth, 
and of the whole cireumambient at- 
mosphere whirled into a tornado, and 
of all earth’s fires, external and inter- 
nal, surging forth in one mighty vol- 
cano—neither is it possible to bring to 
bear the elements of power existing in 
any such portion of the Earth, so as to 
carry a mass of matter, whether a 
bullet or a rock, or a man, outside of 
the influence which the whole Earth 
exerts upon it, to hold it in her em- 
brace; nor so as to give it a motion 
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away from the Earth swifter than the 
motion with which it rotates as a part 
of the rotating Earth. 

Then, it is impossible—it is in con- 
tradiction to the laws of thought— 
that the Deity, regarded as a “ man 
with human powers, but ina far su- 
perior degree,” may travel from the 
Earth to a star more quickly than the 
light; and, being thus, we have not, in 
the speculations of our author, as he 
has enticed himself into the belief that 
we have, a perfectly intelligible perception 
of the idea of that Deity’s Omniscience 
with relation to past events. We proceed 
to offer our own medium through which 
to obtain a view of the same idea, such 
as, we have the confidence to hope, 
may be to our readers, as it is to us, 
really an intellectual view, not simply 
a distorted vision of the fancy. 

There is a particled matter, and 
there is another, unparticled, unchemi- 
cal, primordial, elastic. These two fill 
the universal space—that is, all the 
space comprehended within the uni- 
verse of stars. The one acts upon the 
other; and it is by this acting that 
phenomena—of light, heat, of sound, of 
electricity, of magnetism, of animal 
sensatiun, animal life, and of human 
thought even—are produced. Thus, 
an action among certain of the parti- 
cles composing the Sun (a burning 
body) is conveyed, conducted, upon the 
ether intervening to the Earth, where, 
among similar particles, whether those 
of a glass lens, or of water, or of air, 
or of the eye, it manifests itself as 
light or as sight. An action among 
other of the Sun’s particles, differing 
from the light-producing ones in form, 
or in size, or in both, conducted in the 
same way, will manifest itself here as 
heat, or as a sensation of feeling, among 
similar particles, whether of some one 
of the metals, or of the animal body. 
And thus with regard to all the im- 
ponderable agents, so called. 


Suppose there are two cones, of equal 
VOL. LXVI. 17 


dimensions, with their smaller ends, 
each a point at the Sun, and with 
their larger ends, the diameters of 
which are,to the diameters of their 
smaller, as the squares of their distan- 
ces from the Sun, towards the Earth. 
One of these is found to convey to us, 
in a certain time, an impression of the 
light of the Sun. The other is found 
to convey to us, in a certain longer 
time, an impression of the heat of the 
Sun. ‘ The spaces among the particles 
of the two cones are filled by the lu- 
miniferous and calorific ethers, so that 
these ethers, although elastic, cannot 
undulate within the cones any more 
than they could if they were solid 
steel. The only way impressions can 
be conveyed through them is by push- 
ing them bodily forward, Ilence light 
and heat are simultaneous ; and hence 
both are received upon the Earth at 
the same point of time that they are 
given off by the Sun. The diameter 
of the pointed end of each cone is, we 
will suppose, the diameter of the 
space between two of the particles 
composing the cone; so that each can 
take but one pulsation at a time of the 
agent which it conveys. This pulss 

tion is received at the large end, divi¢c 

ed into as many parts as there are 
spaces among the particles at this 
large end—namely, as many as are 
produced by dividing the square of the 
length of the cone, by the square of 
the length of one of its particles— 
which parts are, of course, perfectly 
inappreciable by any test that can be 
brought to bear. Before an appreci- 
able quantity, calling this one full pul- 
sation, can be obtained at the large 
end, the small end must take up a 
number of pulsations equal to the 
number of those parts. Then the 
longer the time required by the agent 
to manifest itself at the Earth, the 
more numerous are the particles in the 
cone through which it is thus mani- 
fested. The more numerous these 
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particles, the smaller they must be. 
The smaller the particles, the shorter 


are the waves of ether lying among 


them. Soa heat wave is shorter than 
a light wave. So the velocity thus 
named, of every imponderable agent is 
in proportion to the length of its 
waves. This comparison of the differ- 
ent speeds of the different imponder- 
ables by the way, however. We have, 
at present, particularly to do only with 
the results growing out of the®propo- 
sition that these imponderables do, in 
fact, manifest themselves at a point 
millions of miles from ‘their source at 
the instant of being*generated. 

One of those results is, that an ob- 
ject (a star, for example), placed how- 
ever distant from the Earth, will, upon 
receiving her light, reflect it back to 
her, so that a being with an extreme- 
ly fine sense of sight, dwelling upon 
her surface, may actually have his 
mind impressed, through the reflection, 
with an image of his own home’s fami- 
liar scenes. Now, let us suppose the 
sunlight to be shining upon the build- 
ing of the Ark by Noah, four thousand 
years ago, and to be reflected thence 
upon a star of the sixth magnitude. 
The pulsations of the light are so di- 
vided in passing outward. to the star, 
and from the star back to the Earth, 
that a full impression (what would be 
a full impression to one possessed of 
ordinary visual powers) can be convey- 
ed to an observer upon the Earth not 
till the expiration of four thousand 
years. So an observer with sight so 
delicate as to get an image by reflec- 
tion from the star, but not so delicate 
as to get it at the moment of its for- 
mation by the first pulsation of the 
sunlight, may now behold that act of 
Noah which took place four thousand 
years ago, and he can by fixing his gaze 
first upon one then upon another of all 
the stars intervening between those of 
the sixth magnitude and our own sis- 
ter planets, thus get a view of all the 
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deeds which have been enacted upon 
the Earth from the time of Noah to 
the present moment. 

Another of those results is, that a 
reflecting substance upon the Earth (a 
daguerreotype plate, for example) will 
have stamped upon it the impression, 
borne upon the sun-ray to it, at the in- 
stant that the first vibration of the 
ray touches it; so that a being with 
an exceedingly nice mental sense may 
discern that impression long before 
there is a shadow of it upon the mind 
of only common sensitiveness. Thus, 
in the case of Noah’s preparation for 
the Deluge, his prophetic (though not 
at all supernatural) vision might, years 
before that Deluge actually came to 
overwhelm those among his fellows 
whose dull visions could discover no 
signs but such as led them to scoff at 
his preparation—might have marked 
the causes (causes existing, possibly, 
even in the seemingly harmless sun- 
beams themselves) at work to produce 
(in fact producing) it. 

So we have, upon our theory, a clear 
idea of Omniscience with relation to 
the future, as well as to the past 
events. We might make the idea still 
clearer by giving examples, such as 
those of the copyings and re copyings 
of daguerreotype likenesses ; “Of the 
remarkably acute sense of smell pos- 
sessed by some brutes ; and of the re- 
flection, by the mind of one person, of 
the thoughts passing unexpressed in 
the mind of another person; but 
since we started with the design of ad™ 
dressing that class of readers only who 
are capable of following out a simple 
suggestion into a demonstration, we 
conclude with inviting attention to 
number sixteen of Edgar Poe’s “ Mar- 
ginalia,*’ to be found in the third vol- 
ume of his published works. Did 
those “psychal” impressions spoken 
of, come about in some such way as 
we have indicated ? 
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Deeps of heroes are as milestones 
on the highways of ages. Pleasant it 
is to sit down beside them amidst 
dusty life-travel, and good to spell out 
the old mossy inscriptions that some- 
times keep their memory green. 

No nation, howsvever obscure its 
history, is abandoned of popular he- 
roes. Far back even among myths, 
and peering from shadows of time be- 
fore the Deluge, we catch gleams of 
shield and spear, wrought by old Tu- 
bal-Cain for mighty men of war; and, 
in fancy, we hear the battle-cries of 
Lamech’s sons and the kindred of Seth, 
when they roamed the wilderness of 
an infant world in search of strange 
adventures. 

“There were giants in those days,” 
says Holy Writ; and, if we could dis- 
cover the brazen records of antedilu- 
vian nations, which legends tell us 
were buried by ancient kings under 
ruins of Babel’s tower, we might read 
about terrible conflicts of mankind 
with their huge adversaries, the ex- 
tinct monsters, and might learn how 
Jabal, the tent-diveller, and Enoch, 
the city-builder, and Jubal, the music- 
maker, dwelt in union with angels, and 
how their daughters were beloved by 
sons of God. 

But only the grim, white skeletons 
of behemoth and leviathan remind us 
of the world before its drowning ; only 
gigantic bones of mastodon and mam- 
moth, and vertebrez of fearful lizard- 
fish, reptile ichthosaurus. So we 
leave the ancestors of Noah asleep in 
unknown graves, with yet undiscoy- 
ered fossils, and come up to later way- 
marks on the causeway of tradition. 


Grand are the fields and themes of: 


history’s romantic chronicles! Mag- 
nificent the processions of brave men 
and bright women that walk under tri- 


umphal arches of the past! Their 
foreheads are crowned with laurel- 
wreaths, won by the performance of 
heroic acts or the endurance of notable 
sufferings. 

Through long corridors of Time, and 
around high monuments of immortali- 
ty, the sublime processions move, sol- 
emn and-glorious. 

From the broad Plain of Shinar, 
where Royal Hunter Nimrod reared 
his throne and founded the empire of 
Belus—where, also, Abram, grandson 
of Heber, dwelt among kindred no- 
mads, ere going up to possess the Val- 
ley of Jordan, and buy the cave of 
Machpelah for his last home—where, 
likewise, Chaldean star-gazers watched 
and became wise, teaching their magian 
doctrines to all the ancient nations. 

From River Nile, and wondrous tem- 
ples of Egypt and Aithiopia, thronged 
by white-robed priests, and guarded 
by soldiers with chariots and horses of 
war. 


From mountains of Caucasus and 
Ural steppes, and lovely vales of India, 
full of oriental romance; from Persia, 
land of Zoroaster, and Cathay, land of 
Confutzee. 

And from the vales and cities of 
Greece, where flourished King Priam, 
and Hector, his son, and beautiful 
Helen; renowned Achilles, and Ulysses 
the Wise; and all the array of demi- 
gods and chieftains. 

From Rome! What crowding spec- 
tacles of ruddy-cheeked warriors, in 
tunics, and reverend senators, in togas ! 
Over the low wall that Remus bestrode, 
and from higher gates that barbarian 
Brennus knocked against in vain, what 
a tide of mighty life flows out into the 
poetry of history. 

Thus, through years and ages, that 
sublime Procession of Heroic Men and 
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Women winds up the staircases and 
halls, and courts, and corridors of the 
lofty temple which we call History, 
reared by man from dust of earth, with 
cunning of Brain, and strength of 
Hands !—that awful superstructure of 
Human Deeds, whose stones are im- 
perial dynasties, whose mortar and 
cement are multitudes of men, whose 
columns and architraves are the im- 
perishable lives of heroes, and whose 
aspiring Altar, always crowned with 
offerings, is known to our souls as— 
Fame! 

Altar of Fame !—indeed, that is the 
central point of our Historic Temple ! 
This kneeling scribe, who graves, with 
iron stylus, a single word upon its 
lowest pedestal, worships in the same 
spirit as that which inspired the War- 
riors, and Conquerors, and Poets, and 
Priests, who move in the illimitable 
Procession of the Past! 

Silent and solemn, kneeling, or stand- 
ing, or lying down, in twilight shadows 
or broad sun-glare, what uncounted 
myriads of unremembered beings are 
mingled with legions of those whose 
mames are recorded in characters of 
quenchless fire! How overwhelming 
the reflection that such innumerable 
companies of men and women have 
travelled the same broad road, to reach 
the courts of Fame, and that so few 
have left the print of a foot to be re- 
cognized by after way-farers ! 

Yet they jostled one another, in days 
of old, even as now! Pisistratus, in 
wine-houses of Athens, and Marius, in 
Roman drinking-vaults, conspired with 
popular leaders, to win votes, as do 
demagogues in beer-rooms of our model 
Republic. Hard-headed Teutons, Celts, 
Gauls. and Scandinavians, in iron armor, 
belabored each other with mailed 
gauntlets, at tournament-shows, just as 
Thomas Sayers and the Boy of Benicia 
do pummel their fvolish “nobs,” in 
present-day ring-fights ; Ceesars of old 
crossed Rubicons, and wrote of their 
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own warlike achievements, as do Napo- 
leons now, with all minor actors on 
ambition’s stage ! 

All for Fame! 

Peradventure, however, the Famous 
are not always Heroic or Deserving! 
How glad one is if he find a great 
thought worthy of weeping over; oran 
achievement that makes one’s heart ex- 
pand, as the sea is moved suddenly by 
an under-swell!. How we rejuice, and 
become as little children, under potent 
words of some loyal being encountered 
by way-side of History, or in street 
of Life, and hailed forthwith as “ Bro- 
ther!” 

The story of American Revolution, 


_ in all its thrilling details, will never be 


written. The myriad heroic episodes 
of high-hearted endurance and holy 
martyrdom, whereof no record now 
exists save in fading memories of cen- 
tennarians, or perchance, on lowly 
headstones of village graveyards, can 
never be embalmed in bouks or graven 
on monumental urns. No self-devoted 
student of the Past, delving in crypts 
of long-buried traditions; no pious 
searcher for the Lost, like “Old Mor- 
tality,” restoring blotted recollections 
from the mildewed furrows of his 
Cameronian tombstones; no spade of 
antiquarian sexton, nor divining rod of 
potent Endor spell, may conjure, from 
their noteless resting-beds, the chroni- 
cles which died with Liberty’s obscure 
but noble sacrifices, in her thousand 
by-way aisles—all leading to the grand 
and centralaltar. Unto these,in sooth, 
the last great Voice alone shall speak 
a full “ Resurgam !” 

Therefore it is, that our nation’s 
written record seems comparatively 
meagre—radiant though it bo with 
grand examples of purest heroism, 
beautiful with martyr-sufferings, elo- 
quent with deeds of valiant men and 
patient women! It may be truly said, 
our country’s action, even in her fee- 
blest age, by far out-ran narration. 
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There were no Homers in the raw 
militia-ranks of new-born Indepen- 
dence ; no Xenophons, to deck retreat 
with laurels ; no Froissarts, to illume 
the page of personal achievements. 
So, then, our portion of the Old, as 
land-marked by the stakes of Date and 
Circumstance, is but a border of the 
larger realms mapped out by Patriot- 
ism, in crimson lines long since effaced 
by plough and mattock. So, haply, 
there are hundreds of battle-grounds, 
with never a corner-stone for future 
triumph-arch ; low, weedy meads and 
granite hill-slopes, that were once the 
wrestling rings of freeman and ensla- 
ver; arena dust, where Whigs and 
Tories met and grappled to the gasp of 
dissolution. So, there are peaceful 
valley streams and mountain rivulets, 
that grew sluggish once, with heavy 
clog of life-blood; and, I doubt not, 
many grain-fields and sweet garden- 
plats, whose soil was trampled in the 
ancient days by feet of foemen strug- 
gling over mutual graves.....And, oh ! 
perhaps Oblivion’s vail is mercifully 
dropped, where deeds were done, in 
loyal guise or freedom’s name, whereof 
the starry sky and silent earth were 
sorrowing witnesses, and which the 
angels wept to chronicle above. 

Only, then, by fireside snatches of 
tradition from the mumbling lips of 
garrulous senility, may we glean some 
scattered recollections of our first 
Revolution; and} therefore, many pages 
must at times remain in ours, as in all 
other histories, a blank that no histo- 
rian can fill. Nevertheless, who shall 
say that we counted not, in those 
“times that tried men’s souls,’’ our 
full and glorious share of apotheosized 
heroes; dii and lares of halls and 
hearths ?. Whether they died on field 
or tide, by scaffold-halter, or “ soon- 
speeding gear’? of poisoned draughts 
in prison-hulks; whether they fell 
near the icy heights of Abraham or at 
the sultry keys of Florida; in Bunk- 
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er’s trenches, or the Carolinian swamps; 
in Mohawk valley, or at bloody Wax- 
haws, where relentless massacre was 
branded on the British name as “ Tar- 
leton’s Quarters.” 

But in our second war for Liberty— 
this life-struggle for nationality, and 
for the democratic equality of a true 
Republic—we have immortalized his- 
tory while creating it. The archives 
of the war for our Union are every- 
where, and its records are written in 
multitudinous leaves,and stamped upon 
unnumbered memories. The Rebellion 
and its events are photographed, not 
only in sun-pictures, but with infinite 
lights and shades upon the homes and 
hearts of our people. Battle stories, 
camp chronicles, prison diaries, are re- 
hearsed, and read, at a million fire- 
sides ; songs and ballads of loyalty are 
sung on every hill and in every valley. 
The names of our generals, the renown 
of our armies, have become household 
words and themes of never dying inter- 
est in the workshop, the mill, the har- 
vest-field, in the school-house, the 
church, the market-place. With such 
a basis for intelligent comprehension 
of our latest and greatest military ex- 
perience, the historian need not grope 
in shadows, nor be restricted in his re- 
searches for material. The men who 
flocked to their country’s standard, 
and went out to battle for our Union, 
were graduates of the common-school, 
the Sabbath-class, ‘the college, and the 
library-association. They carried note- 
books in their knapsacks, and quires of 
letter-sheets, whereon to write back to 
loving ones at home the record of their 
new experience as patriot soldiers. 
Through all our fifty months of war- 
fare the pen accompanied the sword. 
From camps, from bivouacs, from tren- 
ches, from picket-fires, from battle- 
fields, from prison-yards, a myriad mis- 
sives of manly thought were always 
on the wing to bear their “ good words” 
to the wife, the sister, the parent, and 
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the child ; to be kissed, and wept over, 
and to be kept as jewels of affection 
andof hope. Thus history was written 
by the actors in its stirring scenes, and 
it remains only for the annalist to col- 
late, the philosopher to compare, and 
the statesman to digest its details. 

Thus, broadcast over the land, have 
been sown the seeds of genuine historic 
truth. In the cottage as in the man- 
sion; in the creased and worn “sol- 
dier’s letter,” as in the official papers 
of military departments, the varied 
and inestimable data of camp and field 
are to be sought, and will amply repay 
the searcher. Out of but a portion of 
their scattered wealth, has grown up 
already the Bureau of Military Record 
of the State of New York. 

This “Bureau of Military Record” 
is the result of one of those in 
spirations which are worth more than 
calculation. The custom of nations 
and States, in times past, has been to 
collate history from fragmentary sta- 
tistics, from the dry record of routine 
in public offices, from general and 
special military orders, official reports, 
correspondence, the minutes of com- 
mittees, and similar documentary sour- 
ces of information. All these, without 
doubt, have been of great importance 
as means of ascertaining facts, dates, 
and events, but they are not unfre- 
quently conflicting, and often incon- 
gruous, and must be digested with 
great discretion by the historian Even 
in the most compendious official details, 
there is sometimes a lack of coherence, 
and a hiatus of testimony, which per- 
plex a chronicler and often mislead 
him. 

But the “ Bureau of Military Rec- 
ord” embraces in its scope much more 
than its title indicates. It is not a 
mere depository of documentary data 
and official figures, though it comprises 
the most valuable of these details. Its 
inception and intent looked forward to 
larger results than the simple accumu- 
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lation of undigested facts ; and there- 
in lay what may be termed its “ in- 
spiration.” 

The classic nations had their tem- 
ples dedicated to military deities ; and 
over the altars of popular gods were 
hung the brazen shields of victorious 
soldiers, and the trophies captured 
from defeated foemen. Medizeval chiv- 
alry dedicated also its military shrines, 
and laid spoils beneath the images of 
patron saints; and consecrated its 
arms by midnight vigils, and with 
oaths registered in sacred places. Dim 
cathedrals kept the urned dust and 
steel-clad effigies of knighthood, and 
were as goals of pilgrimage to errant 
aspirants for fame; while the galleries 
of feudal castles, and the banqueting 


_alls of palaces, became armories and 


trophy-rooms wherein the scions of 
brave houses received their earliest 
lessons of chivalric lore. _But the an- 
cestral treasures of old were seldom 
other than battered shields, dinted 
swords, moth-eaten banners, and 
mouldering hatchments of hereditary 
greatness ; with, here and there, rude 
portraitures of iron-visaged lords and 
haughty-featured ladies. No archived 
chronicles rehearsed the memoirs of 
these worthies in connection with 
their storied times. They lived their 
fighting days, and died, leaving to 
wondering bards their fame, to be ex- 
humed in after ages out of fragments 
of forgotten ballads, or to perish, more 
likely, into the ashes of their unre- 
membered tombs. 

Such were the poor guaranties of 
personal distinction or martial fame in 
classic ages and during feudal centu- 
ries. How little of intrensic worth 
descends. to us of all that was prized 
in act or coveted in reputation. A 
ruined tower, a crumbling abbey, a 
parchment pedigree, a gallery of fam- 
ily heads, with antiquarian relics now 
and then ploughed up from battle- 
fields, and a few apocryphal narrations 
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patched together by successive annal- 
ists, to make historic foreground ; such 
is the immortality which Fame held 
out to Chivalry—such is the record be- 
queathed by a romantic Past unto our 
statistical Present. 

But of all the gallant nobodies of 
olden times; of the Spartan Three 
Hundred, who fell with Leonidas ; of 
the Sacred Battalion of Thebans, who 
died covering one another with their 
bucklers ; of the Ten Thousand follow- 
ers of Zenophon; of the “ fierce demo- 
cracie,” who stood by either Grac- 
chus ; of those grand old Roman Sen- 
ators who died undauntedly in taeir 
ivory chairs; of the great army of 
Christian martyrs; of the Switzers 
whé followed Winkelried on his “ path 
for Liberty; of the burghers of 
Ghent, who withstood tyranny ; of the 
stern Covenanters, who vindicated free 
thought; of the TIronsides, whom 
Cromwell led; of all the innumerable 
Unknown, what note was there ever 
taken by their times and contempora- 
ries, whereby the world can guess one 
item of them, save the meagre fact 
that here they lived, and there and 
thus they perished ? 

It was so with the worthies of our 
first revolution; it has been so in all 
ages and nations ; that a few immortal 
names survived, and ten thousand, 
which should have been immortal, 
were written only in their own blood 
upon battle sands. Happily in this 
generation, and notably under the “ in- 
spiration” of our New York State 
“ Bureau of Military Record,” there is 
promise of practical as well as poetic 
justice for the patriot, and a general 
meed of bravery, which shall not ig- 
nore rank and file, or yeomanry, in the 
distribution of laurel wreaths. 

The objects of this Bureau are de- 
clared by law to be: 

I. To collect and preserve in perma- 
nent form the name of every person 
who has volunteered or been mustered, 
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or who may hereafter volunteer or be 
mustered, into the service of the Gen- 
eral Government from this State, since 
April 15, 1861, and the personal his- 
tory of such person while in such ser- 
vice, so far as the same can be ascer- 
tained. 

II. A record of the service of the 
several regiments, including an ac- 
count of their organization and subse- 
quent history ; and, 

III. An account of the aid afforded 
by the several towns, cities and coun- 
ties of the State. 

Such being the established purpose 
of the Bureau, enacted into law at the 
Legislative session of 1863, it remained 
for the State authorities to secure a 
practical working of the idea through 
proper and earnest agencies. Bureaus 
and Departments are dead letters un- 
less informed by active human zeal 
and effort. There must be a deus ez 
machina, as well as a primum mobile, to 
carry out the designs of inspiration or 
genius ; and, fortunately, this patriotic 
scheme did not wait long for a chosen 
directcr. Happily, the selection of a 
superintendent for the new enterprise 
was not abandoned to chance or mere 
partisan favoritism. Governor Morgan, 
the retiring chief-magistrate, left us no 
worthier memorials of his two terms 
of office than the Military Bureau, 
which he erected, and its chief, whom 
he appointed ; and Governor Seymour, 
the new executive, reflected credit on 
his State and on himself, not only by 
ready co-operation in the objects of 
the Bureau, but by a frank endorse- 
ment of his predecessor’s appointment, 
Colonel Lockwood L. Doty, as chief. 

Colonel Doty, we doubt not, was the 
“inevitable best man” for his position. 
The private secretary and trusted 
friend of Governor Morgan, he had 
become identified with affairs of state. 
and was of such recognized repute and 
value as to merit the compliment paid 
him by Governor Seymour,who, though 
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of opposing politics, desired to retain 
him in his position as secretary. It 
was a tribute to his popularity and 
worth, of which Colonel Doty may be 
proud, that, during the perplexing 
years of Governor Seymour’s term, 
under the constant pressure of parti- 
san claims for office, and with the pro- 
vocation of hostile action in the Senate 
against gubernatorial appointments, 
the Bureau and its chief should have 
been kept intact, as created, and only 
approached by a democratic executive 
with (as Colonel Doty records in his 
report) “uniform and ready aid in 
carrying out its object.”’ 

Let us glance now at the working of 
the “ Bureau of Military Statistics,” 
thus harmoniously set in motion. Ob- 
viously it is no ponderous “Circumlo- 
cution Office,” populous with stipendi- 
aries and fat with sinecures; for the 
number of its regular clerks is limited 
by law to four, and the appropriations 
for extra or collateral services have 
scarcely exceeded, in their aggregate, 
the amount required for a single year’s 
salary of some New York “ Head of 
Department.’ One is not bewildered, 
then, by multifarious examples of 
“ dolce far niente’ in the aspect of this 
Bureau. In fact its operations, though 
exceedingly diverse and exhaustive, 
are remarkably simple and symmetric. 
Its chief and his four clerks are neces- 
sarily alive, because the field of their 
labors is a continual harvest-field, and 
they must cut their daily swaths or be 
overgrown by the vegetation around 
and beneath them. Yet there is an 
admirable system in the Bureau, and 
to that must be attributed its ability 
to confront, thus far, the accumulating 
burthen of duties, toils, and responsi- 
bilities. For it must be understood 
that the area of inquiry alone, in re- 
gard to all information to be elicited, 
embraces not only every town, village, 
and school district of the State, but 
extends, moreover, to remote points of 
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our entire republic; traversing battle- 
fields, hospitals, prisons, burial-places, 
and penetrating to households and 
private circles. The marches of regi- 
ments during four years of war are to 
be followed, the detached services of 
companies and batteries are to be 
traced, and the operations of fleets and 
gunbvats accompanied. In the matter 
of regimental data alone we find that 
they “ comprehend a series of inquiries 
covering the authority, when and to 
whom granted, as well as the time, 
place, and circumstances attending the 
formation ; a specific account of each 
company, where and by whom raised ; 
a record of bounties, and other aid, 
received from the State, from counties, 
towns, cities, and individuals; the 
time when recruiting began and when 
completed ; the inspection, term of 
enlistment, account of flags, departure 
from the State, assignment to duty, 
movements, specific details of battles, 
skirmishes, and other services, casual- 
ties, sanitary history, and facts con- 
nected with termination of service. 
The inquiries contemplate a statement 
so full, as to enable every march to be 
traced upon a map, and so complete as 
to afford a satisfactory knowledge of 
the services of the organization, should 
everything in memory or tradition pass 
away.” 

To accomplish the objects of this 
Bureau it will be felt that prompt and 
untiring action are necessary. The 
humblest as well as the choicest relics 
and memorials of our struggles, scat- 
tered in thousands of places, many of 
them perishable by nature, and each 
less valuable because of its isolation, 
call for speedy collection and careful 
preservation, if we would bequeath 
them as heirlooms of patriotism to our 
commonwealth. Therefore, as the 
Chief remarks, in his Report for 1865, 
“nothing is rejected that has a bear- 
ing upon the war. Newspapers, diaries, 
tracts, pamphlets, placards, songs, pic- 
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torial sketches, indeed all matter, 
printed or written, is held to be well 
worthy of preservation. The brilliant 
pages of Macaulay are proofs of the 
value of these as sources of history. 
Official persons and gazettes take gen- 
eral cognizance of affairs, or if special, 
then restricted to the particular in- 
stance, or class, or condition. To news- 
papers then, and to the other sources 
mentioned, must we look for ampler 
materials, If ever important to save 
these, it is doubly so now, not only be- 
cause the events of each hour are so 
momentous, but specially because of 
the danger of their all but total des- 
truction.” 

So, then, already, in examining the 
aggregations of the Bureau, we dis- 
cover an infinite varicty of interesting 
collections. Besides a myriad news- 
papers, contributed singly from all 
sources, there are sixty-five journals 
received regularly through the mails, 
the majority of them being donations. 
Seventy different files of the Cooper 
Union are purchased and preserved ; 
fifty files of the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion of Albany are likewise bought; 
so that the regular receipts of news- 
papers by the Bureau run up to eighty- 
three dailies and one hundred and four- 
teen weeklies, without counting “ ex- 
changes,” from offices of Albany jour- 
nals, and other files secured as opportu- 
nity occurs ; suchas that of the Roches- 
ter Evening Express, whose proprietors 
have presented to the Bureau a com- 
plete set of their issues for four years, 
commencing with January, 1861. 

Yet newspapers are but a portion of 
the printed pabulum catered for our 
Bureau’s patriotic appetite. General 
and special orders of the army, diaries 
and journals of officers and soldiers, 
recruiting placards, handbills, and post- 
ers, pamphlets, and special publica- 
tions, music and songs, photographs, 
engravings, drafts, sketches, supervi- 
sor’s reports, documents of common 
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councils, reports from churches, min- 
utes of fire engine companies, bounty 
returns, and all other written or printed 
material relating to the war, to volun- 
teering, to recruiting, to soldier’s aid, 
and similar statistics, are sought for, 
received, filed or copied, and placed in 
order for historical research hereafter. 

But these find their appropriate 
place in the arcuives of the Bureau. 
Other and more directly interesting 
memorials of the war are appropriately 
cared for in the omnium gatherum. A 
curious and instructive patriotic muse- 
um is growing up, that must be of 
thrilling interest to pesterity, com- 
prising, as it dues, innumerable relics, 
proofs, and suggestions of loyalty, 
gallantry, suffering, and achievement. 
Already the visitor is absorbed in 
contemplation of a thousand memen- 
toes of battles, sieges, bombardments, 
glorious deaths, and splendid victories. 
Glancing through the relic and trophy 
rooms, the eye meets everywhere some 
object that rivets his attention. Here 
are knives, dirks, cap-boxes, ballets, 
from Bull Run; a sword hilt from 
Bucklin Mills; canister-shot from Get- 
tysburg ; rebel gun-lock from Freder- 
icksburg ; cannon ball from Vicksburg; 
alligator scales from Fort Jackson; 
a sabre from Port Hudson, rusted with 
blood ; a broadsword captured at Roan- 
oke Island ; bayonets found at Valley 
Forge; a shell-fragment which killed 
Col. Donnelly; the rebel gun that 
slew Col. Ellsworth; a lieut.-colonel’s 
coat, stiff with blood, and shot through 
breast and back; shackles and hand- 
cuffs taken at Morris Island; Gen. 
Worth’s Mexican saddle-cloth, and 
bridle-bit ; bayonet from Yorktown ; 
rebel black flag from Fort Beauregard; 
rebel cartridge-ball from Missionary 
Ridge; rebel sword from Brashear ; 
cavalry sabre from Chancellorsville ; 
shell from Chattanooga; samples of 
Greek Fire; rebel General's spurs ; 
saddle captured at Berryville; all 
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varieties of shot and shell. But we 
should need pages merely to enumerate 
the extent which this collection has 
already reached ;-an extent which de- 
mands a large increase of the space 
allotted to it, to meet not only present 
requirements, but a constant promise 
of the future. 

For the curiosities and relics are but 
adjuncts to the main features of interest 
that grow with the expansion of this 
Bureau of Military Record. The Ban- 
ner Room is the centre, as it ever must 
be, of our patziotic pride. Here are 
tenderly preserved—depending from 
ceilings, clustered at angles, draping 
the walls—those sacred battle-flags 
which led our soldiers to death or 
victory. Here are the bullet-rent, 
scorched, tattered, and glorious colors, 
that were guarded by the lives of our 
bravest; many of them yet stiff with 
the heart’s blood of their defenders. 
Here is a regimental flag from Fair 
Oaks, secreted under the clothing of 
its wounded and captured bearer, and 
thus Rept safely unknown to the reb- 
els. Here is another stand of colors, 
similarly preserved by a Union lady at 
Harper’s Ferry. Yonder hangs a ban- 
ner presented to the One Hundred and 
Fourth regiment by Mrs. General 
James Wadsworth, carried through 
the campaigns of 1862 and 1863, and 
anointed at Gettysburg by the blood 
of seven sergeants and color-guards, 
killed or wounded in sustaining it. 
Here is the National flag of the Eighty- 
sixth regiment, which flew at Bull 
Run, Mannassas, Fredericksburgh, 
Chancellorsville, Beverly’s Ford, Get- 
tysburg, Wapping Heights, Auburn, 


Kelly’s Ford, Orange Grove. and Mine 


Run ; four color-sergeants fell in battle 
while carrying it, and there are twenty 
bullet-holes in its tattered stripes. 
There are the colors of the Fifty-ninth, 
that waved at Malvern Hill, Chantilly, 
South Mountain, Antietam, Fredericks- 
burgh, Mayne’s Heights, Thoroughfare 
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Gap, Gettysburg, Bristow Station, 
Mine Run; that went into action at 
Antietam with twenty-one officers and 
three hundred and sixty men, and 
came out with but eight officers and 
one hundred and thirty men. Seven 
of the eight color-guard were either 
killed or wounded, and the eighth 
brought off his own and the colors of 
a Pennsylvania regiment. 

But how can we particularize flags 
or regiments, when the record of all is 
so loyal and glorious? Let the justly- 
proud citizen of New York stand under 
those faded and torn flags, nearly 
dropping from their shattered staffs, 
and, while he recalls with tearful in- 
terest, their brilliant adventures, let 
him thank -God for the gallant men 
who bore those banners in a hundred 
fields, who bathed them with the best 
blood of their veins, and who brought 
them home untarnished, to be the 
legagy of New York to her coming gen- 
erations of freemen. Well does Col- 
onel Doty conclude, in alluding to the 
increasing number and _ inestimable 
value of these memorials of patriotism, 
that 

“ These war-worn standards can best 
make their own appeal. Other coun- 
tries provide munificently for the 
keeping of the State jewels, which 
gold will restore if lost. But these 
flags, the jewels of our State, if lost, 
are gone forever. Gold cannot buy 
back the deeds that have immortaliz- 
ed them, nor restore the lives of those 
of their defenders, ‘whose dust is 
mingled with the urns and sepulchres 
of mortality. Their tattered folds 
have survived the flame of battle; 
they have witnessed deeds of noblest 
heroism ; the blood of the bravest of 
the brave has stained them; and, 
precious though they now are, and 
much as we love the old flag to-day, 
time will add to their value, for time 
alone will more fully reveal the mys- 
terious influence of that flag, its mighty 
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agency in linking the people’s hearts, 
and thus spanning the dark chasm of 
secession.” 

It is fitting that the Commonwealth 


of New York should identify the glory 


of these banners, trophies, and relics, 
with her own future history ; and it is 
proper that the descendants of present- 
day patriots should inherit such a leg- 
acy of loyalty. Therefore, the Legis- 
lature has done wisely in making pro- 
vision to secure a permanent and 
worthy receptacle for these records 
and memorials of our late struggle. 
An act was passed at its last session, 
“To provides a suitable repository 
for the records of the war,” and by 
it Governor Fenton, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Alvord, Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn, 
Chancellor of the Regents, Colonel L. 
L. Doty, Chief of the Military Bureau, 
John A. King, Hamilton Fish, Edwin 
D. Morgan, John A. Dix, Ira Harris, 
Preston King, Horatio Seymour, Dan- 
iel S. Dickinson, Enos T. Throop, My- 
ron H. Clark, Washington Hunt and 
Millard Fillmore, were appointed Com- 
missioners, with authority to select a 
suitable site, and to erect a fire-proof 
structure, to be called the Han. or 
Mitirary Recorp—provided the sum 
of $75,000 should be voluntarily con- 
tributed by the people of the State for 
that purpose—to be located in Albany, 
should that city give a suitable site, 
otherwise the Commissioners to accept 
asite from New York, or any other 


municipality. 


This action on the part of the Legis- 
lature was promptly followed by a re- 
solution in the Common Council of Al- 
bany to donate such land as should be 
required for the site of the proposed 
building ; and at the first meeting of 
the Commissioners, in June last, a 
choice was offered to them of several 
spacious lots, from which they selected 
the Reservoir Square, an ample and 
eligible locality. 

Probably nothing less than so patri- 


otic a duty could have brought to Al- 
bany at one time, so many of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen constituting the 
Committee, as attended the first meet- 
ing. There were ex-Governors John 
A. King, Hamilton Fish, Washing- 
ton Hunt, Myron H. Clark, ex-Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore, Senators E. D. 
Morgan and Ira Harris, and John V. 
L. Pruyn, Chancellor of the University, 
and the Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in office. Ex-Governor Sey- 
mour, a warm friend of the Bureau, 
was absent in Wisconsin, and the ven- 
erable ex-Governor E. T. Throop, who 
is now four score years of age, was 
unequal to the fatigue of a journey. 
The Commissioners present entered 
earnestly upon their “labor of love ;” 
and an executive Committee of five, 
consisting of Governor Fenton, Colo- 
nel Doty, Chancellor Pruyn, Senator 
IIarris and Governor Fish, was ap- 
pointed to transact all future business, 
as provided in the act creating the 
Commission ; which act instructs, in 
addition to the provision for securing 
a site, that the Commissioners shall 
“take measures to bring the objects of 
the act to the attention of the public, 
to the end that means may be provid- 
ed for the erection of the building.” 
In order to effect this, they “shall ap- 
portion to the several towns, villages, 
and cities of tie State, such sums as 
they may deem proper, and, after se- 
lecting a representative in each local- 
ity, shall direct that such assignment 
be notified to such representative, to 
be by him brought to the attention of 
his town.” 

In addition to these clauses, induce- 
ment is offered to individuals to pay 
fifty dollars and over, and towns con- 
tributing the share assigned them, may 
deposit their books and papers relating 
to the war for safe keeping; and au- 
thenticated copies of such papers are 
to be furnished without cost. Officers 
and soldiers may deposit their dis- 
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charge papers, descriptive lists, and 
regimental and company records, for 
safe keeping. 

Whenever the sum of thirty-five 
thousand dollars shall have been re- 
ceived, the Board may advertise for a 
plan for the building, which is to be 
of marble or other non-combustible 
material, two stories in height, ar- 
ranged for the records of the military 
services of individuals, of regiments, 
and of the part taken by towns, cities 
and counties; also for the proper dis- 
play of flags, trophies and other ob- 
jects of military interest, and the con- 
venient use of the War Library of the 
Bureau of Military Record. : 

Such is a summary of the Legisla- 
tive action toward the establishment 
of an Institution which should com- 
mand the sympathy and aid of every 
patriotic citizen. 

“There is no country in Europe,” 
says the Albany Evening Journal, * not 
even that of the Grand Turk, nor the 
pettiest State, without its repository 
of war recordsand trophies. England, 
with her Museum and Tower, rich in 
relics and spoils from the days of 
Crecy to Sebastopol; France, with her 
Invalides, under whose gilded dome 
hang the banners of a hundred glorious 
fields ; and each in its turn, with its 
repository precious in mementos of 
civil wars and foreign campaigns. Shall 
not New York, in hersedf an Empire, 
exhibit equal appreciation ?” 

“‘ Tt is the foundation of an Histori- 
cal Museum that we are to lay,” says 
the Albany Aflasand Argus, “ The re- 
cords of the recent Civil War and the 
memorials of the revolution and of the 
wars of 1812 and of 1847, will consti- 
tute the present collection. Time will 
add to it. The memorials of Peace 
will be gathered together also; and 
the mementos of the heroes of inven- 
tion will be added tu the trophies of 
war. The works of Fulton, Livingston 
and Clinton, of Morse and Henry, who 
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have honored the State and enriched 
the world, will nobly initiate this 
department of the History of New 
York.” 

In this spirit of loyal fraternization, 
not only journals of opposing parties, 
but citizens of marked political differ- 
ences, have united to encourage and 
sustain the Bureau of Records and its 
objects. The weight of personal char- 
acter combined in the Board of Com- 
missioners loses nothing of significance, 
when we consider that all are repre- 
sentative men of independent opinions, 
and most of them identified as leaders 
of movements or advocates of meas- 
ures that have often clashed in public 
conflict. But at the foot of that sub- 
lime altar which is reared above the 
green graves of our glorious dead, and 
which is crowned with their immortal 
memories, the strife of party ceases, 
and the tongues of dissension are 
dumb. 

There is then no obstacle, we trust, 
to a continued growth in public favor, 
intrinsic value, and cherished associa- 
tions, of this new treasure of the Com- 
monwealth of New York. All that is 
necessary, to give the “Hall of Mili- 
tary Record’ a speedy “local habita- 
tion’ as well as name, is the cordial co- 
operation of the people in aggregating 
the necessary means for erecting a 
work, which shall at once honor the 
dead and the living. By action of 
the Commissioners, the Supervisors of 
towns are constituted their local rep- 
resentatives, to collect the apportion- 
ment of money to be contributed in 
such towns, in accordance with the 
Act. It was deemed likewise expe- 
dient to increase the estimate made by 
the Legislature, and to fix the amount 
to be raised at $250,000, which sum is 
expected to cover all costs of building 
and appointments. 

The liberality of churches, schools, 
public bodies, and citizens generally, 
will, we doubt not, insure the prompt 
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contribution of the sum named, and we 
need only remark in this connection, 
that the projected “ Hall of Military 
Record” ought to be planned in as 
generous a spirit as its objects, and 
the popular interest in them, shall sug- 
gest. Inthe words of a public jour- 
nal, applied to another projected mun- 
ument, “it must be a good building. 
It must be a noble building. Every 
memorial must have these two charac- 
teristics; it must be rich and ornamen- 
tal; and must be built to last for- 
ever !” 

Meanwhile, the “ Bureau of Military 
Record” continues its loving work of 
amassing the jewels that are to shine 
ere long in an appropriate casket. In 
addition to labors of previous years, it 
was charged by the last Legislature, 
with new and important duties, being 
instructed to “procure a detailed ac- 
count of the treatment of Union sol- 
diers from the State in rebel prisons, 
and a record of deaths in said prisons, 
and other pertinent facts connected 
with such imprisonment ;” and also to 
obtain “a record of the part taken by 
seamen from this State in the naval 
service since the beginning of the war.” 
Thus, nothing that bears upon the 
patriotic action of the Commonwealth, 
is forgotten in the duties of this Bu- 
reau ; and a mass of material for his- 
tory accumulates, day by day, to be 
classified and used hereafter. 

Indeed, most of the operations of the 
Bureau have hitherto been confined to 
the collection of materials tor history. 
So long as the war continued, and regi- 
ments were in the field, almost any 
publication that might be made was of 


necessity incomplete. Now, that the 
war has closed, however, the original 
intention will be carried out, and in 
the future annual reports of the Bu- 
reau to the Legislature will be given 
histories of Regiments, Biographies, 
and other sketches, divided into 
periods corresponding with the require- 
ments of the Government. This will 
place before historians official informa- 
tion, and give to the reports rare inter- 
est simply as volumes for general per- 
usal. A cordial invitation is extended 
by Col. Doty to officers of Regiments, 
to furnish sketches, either personal or 
of the services of commands to which 
they may have been attached, for this 
special purpose. It is intended that 
the next annual report shall embrace 
the history of the first thirty-eight 
regiments of New York. If possible, 
such work will be accomplished, and, 
thereafter, the serial issue, through 
reports, of a complete historic record of 
regimental organizations. 

The State of New York can now 


point to the foundations of her own 


broad Temple of Fame! May her pa- 
triotic communities, from the lakes to 
the ocean, hasten to bring stones for 
its walls, and the cement of a close 
and enduring loyalty to unite them! 
And when, within the lofty edifice, our 
tattered banners shall be shrined, and 
the trophies of valor and fortitude, 
memorials of suffering and martyr- 
dom, shall be watched over as sacred 
things, may the pilgrims who kneel 
and the patriots who pray amid these 
relics, be elevated with the memories 
they recall, and strengthened by the 
lessons which they inculcate ! 


— ——$_$—~<——___—_— 
FAITH IN LOVE. 


Whoso in Love believeth, him I trust— 

Whoso despiseth Love, suspect I must! 

Though others’ falsehood strew my heart with dust, 
Mine own clear faith shall burn beneath the crust. 
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MANUSCRIPT OF THE QUEEN’S COURT. 


Tue fourth ballad of the Ms. is histor- 
ic, headed Czetmir and Vlaslav. It nar- 
rates events which the chronicler Cos- 
mas has recorded. Vlaslav is repre- 
sented by him as a furious barbarian, 
who caused the children of his women 
captives to be taken away, and forced 
them to nurse young dogs from their 
bosoms, Czetmir, written also Cmir 
in the ballad—gathers his followers to 
attack the burner of villages—tle 
causer of woe. The description of 
the assembling is in the following 
words :—“ There are mountains to the 
right—and to the left are mountains 
—and on their tops—their high tops 
—the sun shines brightly—along their 
sides—both here and there—the armies 
are spread out—each hero with battle 
in his bosom.” A long and energetic 
account of the storming of a moun- 
tain-castle follows, and Viaslav is de- 
stroyed by the hand of Czetmir. 


CZESTMIR AND VLASLAW.* 


*T was Neklan bade arise to war, 
And Vlaslaw was the foe, 

His host with princely high command 
He bade ’gainst Vlaslaw go. 

The host arose, arose to war, 
And Vlaslaw was the foe, 

Arose at the princes’ high command 
*Gainst Vlaslaw fierce to go. 


Prince Vlaslaw did o’er Neklan boast 
With vaunting proud and high, 

O’er Necklan, o’er that prince renown’d, 
He’d won the victory. 

And fire and sword he sent abroad 
Into Neklan’s land so wide, 

And behind his warriors’ robber swords 
Neklan with scorn defied. 





* Viastislaw, Prince of Saaz, was defeat- 
ed by Czestmir in the first half of the 
ninth century. Kosmas and other Bo- 


hemian chroniclers give a further account 
of the war. 


“Up, Czestmir! lead my bands to war! 
Viaslaw, puft'd up with pride, 

Hath spoken words of arrogance, 
And us with scorn defied.” 


And Czestmir doth with joy arise, 
And seizes his dark black shield, 

(His dark black shield two tusks adorn) 
And with it to the field, [ne'er 

He takes his axe, and his helm, which 
In war might pierc‘d be, 

And off rings to the gods he brings 
Under every greenwood tree. 


Merrily Czestmir calls his men, 

And soon the ranks they fill, [long, 
And they march'd ere dawn, and all day 
And they march’d on yet, when the sun 

To the top of yonder hill. [was set, 


Lo! o’er the villages rolleth smoke! 
In the villages shrieks and groaning! 
“Who burnt the villages? Who hath 
caus’d 
This wailing and woeful moaning ? 
Who? Vlaslaw? WNe’er again shall he 
Spread woe and devastation ; 
My warriors bring him punishment, 
And utter annihilation.” 


To Czestmir gave they answer straight, 
“°T was Kruvoi, flock and herd 

* Who harried; savage Kruvoi ’twas, 

Who far and wide on every side 
Spread woe with fire and sword. 

Of all that good and useful was 
He hath let nought remain, 

And with him he our honor’d duke 
Captive away hath ta’en.” 


’Gainst Kruvoi Czestmir wrathful raged, 
And from his breast so wide 

Spread anger fierce through ev’ry limb, 
And to his men he cried, 

“Ye warriors, with to-morrow’s dawn 
Be all our wrath on fire! 

Go now, refresh your weary limbs, 
That the long march doth tire.” 


Upon the left-hand mountains stand, 
And mountains on the right, 
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And on their summits glitt’ring high 
Looks down the sun so bright : 

And onwards o’er the mountains here, 
And o’er the mountains there, 

In columns long the warriors march, 
And battle with them bear. 


“ Ho! onwards to the castle, on! 
That stands on the rocky height, - 
Where Kruvoi Voymis captive holds 
With his daughter, that maiden bright ! 
He took them in the forest thick, 
All under yon grey rock, 
And there with arrogance and scorn 
Neklan, our prince did mock. 
Kruvoi to Neklan promis’d faith, 
And gave his hand thereby, [hand 
Yet wrought with that very voice and 
His people’s misery— 
Up! up! ye warriors! up, with speed, 
And storm yon castle high !” 


The warriors rush with wrath enffam’d, 
The castle to assail, [brave 

At the bidding of Czestmir, their leader 
Like the clouds that bear the hail. 

The foremost are shelter’d by their shields, 
With shield on shield rais’d high, 

The hindmost lean upon their spears 
And on trees that crosswise lie ; 

And higher than the high tree-tops, 
Round the castle clash their brands, 

And rage against the swords that wave 
In the defenders’ hands. 


On the castle Kruvoi roar’d aloud 
With the roaring of a bull, 

Roar’d loudly, that his people’s hearts 
With valor all Were full. 

His sword upon the men of Prague 
With mighty sway doth light, 

To the castle Neklan’s warriors crowd, 

And ’tis as though on the mountains grow 
Full many oaks of might, 

And from a rock there falls a tree, 
That on those oaks doth smite. 









“ Y’assail the castle from behind,” 
Now Czestmir gives command ; 

He bids in front the wall to climb, 
That firm and high doth stand. 











They’ ve leant ’gainst the castle wall, 
That harmlessly the beams cast down 
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The warriors range themselves beneath, 


Tall trees that grow ‘neath the rock below 


271 
O’er the warriors heads may fall. 


With shoulders broad they stand, 
Comrade by comrade, man by man, 
A bold and valiant band. 
Across their shoulder beams they place, 
And in part with ropes they tie, 
Then firm upon their lances lean, 
And men have sprung on high 
Upon the beams their comrades bear, 
And each supports him on his spear, 
And beams anew set crosswise too 
Upon their shoulders lie, 
A third rank on the second springs, 
A fourth the third doth crown, 
And the fifth hath reached the battlements 
Whence the falchions gleam and the ar- 
rows stream, : 
And the beams roll thund’ring down. 


Now, now they stream, the men of Prague, 
Right fiercely o’er the wall, 

Before them in the castle strong 
Doth every warrior fall. 


“Up, Voymir, up! with thy daughter 
dear 
Come forth from the turret high! 
Come forth to greet this happy morn! 
Then on to the rock hard by! 
On the rock thou’lt Kruvoi bleeding see 
"Neath the axe of vengeance lie.” 


And forth he comes to the gladsome morn, 
With his daughter, lovely maid, 

And gazes on Kruvoi, his mortal foe, 
On the rock all bleeding laid. 


Now Czestmir sends the booty back 
To the folk from whom ’twas ta’en, 

And with the booty the lovely maid 
Returns to her home again. 


But Voymir will in the self-same place, 
At the self-same hour of the day, 

To the gods, who granted victory, 
His thankful off’ rings pay. 


mente Sepia pean 


“Up, Voymir, up!” quoth Czestmir then, 
“Our steps are hast’ning straight 
O’er Vlaslaw victory to win ; 
This service awhile must wait. 
The gods will Vlaslaw’s overthrow ; 
When the sun towards afternoon 
Approaches, we shall there approach, 
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Where our army’s cry of victory 
Will be loudly uttered soon ; 
Take then the weapons of the foe, 
Come, arm thyself and on!” 


Right joyous is Voymir at the word, 
From the rock on high with echoing cry 
He shouts, that the wood doth sound, 
From his mighty throat to the gods he 
calls, 
That the wide wood quivers round: 
“Ye gods with your servant be not too 
wroth, 
That ere to-day have past away, 
Burnt-offerings be not found.” 


“Tis meet,” quoth Czestmir, “ to the gods 
Fit offerings to pay, 

But now against our enemies 
We needs must haste away, 

Go, seat thee on a horse of speed, 
As a stag, quick-bounding fly 

Right onwards through the forest wide 
To yonder oakwood high ! 

Fast by the road's a sacred rock, 
A rock to the gods right dear; 

There pay thy off rings to the gods, 
Who rescued thee from fear, 

For victory that’s past and gone, 
For victory that’s near ! 

Or ere the sun in onward course 
Ascends the heaven's height, 

Thou wilt be there arrived, and ere 

A second step and a third he takes 
O’er the tall tree tops in sight, 

The army too will have arrived 
Where smoky columns high 

From thy victim rise into the skies, 

And the warriors will bend as on they wend 
In meek humility.” 


And Voymir springs on a gallant steed, 
And swift as a stag doth fly, 
On through the forest to the rock 
That stands in the oakwood high ; 
And on the summit of the rock, 
The rock to the gods so dear, 
He burns his off ring to the gods, 
Who rescued him from fear, 
For victory that’s past and gone, 
For victory that’s near. 
He offers there a heifer fair, 
All red and bright of hue ; 
He bought her from the cowherd there 
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In the vale among the grass so long, 
And as her mee his gallant steed 
He gave, and bridle too. 


The offering flames; the host draws nigh | 
Draws nigh the vale below, 
And up from the vale their arms they trail 
With shout and cry to the oakwood high, 
As one by one they go. 
Each, marching round the sacrifice, 
To the gods doth utter praise, 
And faileth not, as on he goes, 
His voice aloud to raise. 
But Voymir, when the rear is past, 
On his war-horse swift doth spring, 
And lays the shoulders fat and thighs 
Of the victim upon horsemen six, 
Behind the host to bring. 


Each step of the sun the host march’d on 
Until the full noonday ; 
Awaiting them on the level plain 
The warlike Vlaslaw lay. 
From wood to wool his army reached— 
It reached along five times as strong 
As the men of Prague arrayed, 
And from it, as from thunder-clouds, 
Was heard around a hurtling sound, 
And countless bloodhounds bayed. 


‘‘ With foes like these we scarce can fight ; 
Not oft the staff can strive 

Against the club.” Thus Voymir; thus 
Doth Czestmir answer give: 


““*Tis wise in whispers thus to speak, 
’*Tis wise prepar'd to be 
For ev'ry chance. With heedless shock, 
Why strike the forehead ’gainst a rock ? 
With artful wiles the fox beguiles 
The bull so strong to see ! 
Here Vlaslaw from the hill on high 
Can see us as we go; {march ! 
Quick down, and round the mountain 
Be they the rear, the van that were! 
Haste round the hill below !”’ 


And thus ’twas done by Voymir straight, 
"Twas done by Czestmir too; 

With speed around the mountain high 
Nine times the army drew. 

Thus they their number and their might 
Augmented to the foe, 

And thus within the foeman’s breast 
Did panic terror grow. 
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Among the brushwood on the hill 
Themselves they scattered wide, 
That in the foemen’s eyes their arms 


Might glance and gleam, and glitt’ring 


The hill on ev'ry side. [beam 
Quick Czestmir with his company 
Burst forwards on the foe ; 
Four squadrons in that company 
Did thus with Czestmir go. 
And with them Tras bursts forwards too 
From out the shady wood ; 
Tras seiz’d upon the num’rous host 
That there against them stood. 
In rear, in rear came to them fear 
From all the forest wide ; 
They broke their ranks, and, panic-struck, 
Took flight on ev'ry side. 


With valiant hand bursts Voymir forth 
And the entrance of the vale 

Half occupies across, and doth 
Vlaslaw in flank assail. 


’Tis crashing and dashing in the vale, 
As hills with hills did fight, 
And all the trees in all the wood 
Did ’gainst each other smite. [forth, 

And Vlaslaw springs ’gainst Czestmir 
Czestmir ’gainst him doth bound, 

In savage duel—wound on wound— 
He smote him to the ground! 

Viaslaw, extended on the earth, 
In fierce convulsions lies, 

Nor sideways, backwards, doth his strength 
Avail again to rise, 

And all in black and gloomy night 
Morana wraps his eyes. 

From mighty Vlaslaw streams the blood 
Among the grass so green, 

And flows into the thirsty earth, 
Where nought that grows is seen. 

The soul from out his bellowing mouth 
Flew up into a tree, 

From tree to tree, till the corpse was burnt, 
It journeyed, flutt’ring free. 


All Vlaslaw’s men are terror-struck, 
And sideways thence they fly, 

And up the hill, themselves to hide 
From Czestmir’s piercing eye, 

From Czestmir, who o’er Vlaslaw fierce 


Hath won the victory. 
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Loud sounds the shout of victory 
In Neklan’s joyous ear ; 

To Neklan’s joyous eye doth spoil, 
Abundant spoil, appear. 


The fifth ballad contains so vivid a 
description of a tourney, and so com- 
plete a picture of a court of the chiv- 
alric epoch, that we shall give it en- 
tire, preserving the rhythmus of the 
original, and forbearing to indulge 
even in the introduction or suppression 
of asingle word or phrase. The re- 
petitions are characteristic of Slavon- 
ian poetry, and are found almost uni- 
versally in the ballads of Russia and 
Servia. To our minds the whole poem 
is ‘singularly national. We visit the 
princely castle—are present at the fes- 
tival—accompany the nobles to the 
tourney—hear the music between the 
different acts of the combat—witness 
the different jousts as they take place 
—and go with the victor to receive 
his garland. Yet no story can be 
more simply told. There is not the 
excess of a line, 


LUDISA AND LUBOR. 


Ho! old and young, your ears be lent 

To combat and to tournament ! 

Beyond the Elbe in ancient days 

A prince good, rich and glorious sways ; 
He hath an only daughter bright, 

Both his and all men’s dear delight. 

That maiden she is wond’rous fair, 

Of stature tall and stately air, 

Her cheeks are white, and sooth to speak, 
Red blushes bloom upon her cheek ; 

Her eyes like heav'n, are clear and bright, 
And on her neck, that is so white, 

The golden glitt’ring locks descend 

In twisted ringlets without end. 

This prince, he sends his message out, 
That all the nobles round about 

Should to his castle hasten straight 
Together to a feast of state. 


And when arriv’d th’ appointed day, 
From lands and lordships far away 
The nobles in the princes’ hall 

To the great feast assembled all. 
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The drums and trumpets clamor loud, 

Before the prince the nobles crowd, 

Each to the prince due rev’ rence paid, 

The princes and the lovely maid. 

Then at the table long they sit, 

As each man’s rank it doth befit. 

They brought them flesh of hart for 
meat, 

They brought them drink of honey sweet ; 

It was a joyous banquet there, 

It was a splendid banquet rare ! 

Through every limb doth vigor glow, 

And mirth in every mind doth grow. 


Now to the lords the prince doth call: 
** Sirs, be the reason known to all, 
Why I have summon’d you this day! 
Most valiant sirs, I wish t’ assay, 
Who is the man most worth to me 

Of all our gallant chivalrie. 

In peace to think on war is wise, 

The German on our border lies.” 


Thus speaks the prince, the silence flies; 
Up from the board the nobles rise, 
Each to the prince due rev’rence paid, 
The princess and the lovely maid. 


The drums and trumpets sound again ; 
Before the castle on the plain, 

Upon the plain of wide extent, 

Each arms him for the tournament. 
rhe prince upon a balcony 

Sits with his senators on high, 

The princess with the dames is there, 
Ludisa with the maidens fair. 


The prince his nobles gives command,— 
“Who in the tourney first shall stand, 
To bid arise of right is mine:” 

The prince to Strebor gives the sign, 
Strebor doth Ludislaw defy ; 

Each springs upon his steed on high, 
Each takes his sharply pointed lance, 
Then on each other swift advance. 
Together there they struggled long, 
Till shiver’d were their lances strong, 
And each so weary and o’erdone, 
That from the lists they both are gone. 


Anew the drums and trumpets sound ; 
The prince commands the nobles round; 
“The princess shall the next ordain 

To tourney gn the listed plain.” 
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The princess doth to Serpos cry, 

Serpos doth Spytibor defy ; 

Each leaps upon his gallant steed, 

Each takes his pointed spear with speed. 

Serpos on Spytibor hath sprung, 

And from his lofty saddle flung, 

Then quick himself dismounts; his brand 

Each seizes in his mighty hand, 

Blow on the black shields follows blow, 

Bright sparkles from the black shields 
flow. 

Now Spytibor a stroke hath made, 

On the cold earth is Serpos laid, 

But each is wearic:| and o’erdone, 

And from the lists they both are gone. 


Anew the drums and trumpets sound, 
The prince commands his nobles round; 
* Ludisa shall the third ordain 

To tourney on the listed plain.” 

Ludisa Lubor bids arise, 

And Lubor Bolemir defies; 

Each springs upon his gallant steed, 
Each takes his pointed lance with speed, 
Quick in the lists they both appear, 
Each at the other aims his spear. 
Together with their spears they sprung, 
And Bolemir from horse is flung ; 

Far flies his shield, and squires convey 
The fallen from the lists away. 


The drums and trumpets sound anew, 
Lubor bids Rubos rise in view; 

Quick Rubos springs upon his steed, 

And against Lubor fierce doth speed. 
Sever’d his lance by Lubor's brand; 

Cleft is his helm by Lubor's hand ; 
Rubos falls backwards from his steed, 
Squires bear him from the lists with speed. 


Again the drums and trumpets call, 
Lubor defies the nobles all : 

“ Whoe’er with me will combat try, 
Into the lists now let him hie !” 

The knights together talk aside, 
Lubor doth in the lists abide. 

Zdeslaw his long spear swings around, 
On which a wild bull’s head is found, 
His fiery steed he mounteth free, 

And thus with words of pride quoth he: 
“* My ancestor the wild bull slew, 

My father German bands o’erthrew, 
My prowess then let Lubor try !’ 
Together hurtling furiously 
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Their heads together struck with force, 


And each is fallen from his horse. 

And then with speed their swords they 
drew, 

And fiercely fought on foot anew. 

Their swords with so much might they 
wield, 

That with the strokes resound the field. 

Lubor beside his rival sprang, 

His sword upon his helmet rang, 

The stricken helmet flew in twain; 

Then sword on sword he struck again ; 

Out of the lists his sword is flown, 

And Zdeslaw on the earth is thrown. 


The drums and trumpets loudly call, 

Round Lubor throng the nobles all, 

Before the prince they lead him there, 

The princess and Ludisa fair. 

Ludisa doth the victor grace, 

And on his brows a wreath doth place, 

A wreath of oaken foliage made, 

loud roll’d the drums, the trumpets 
_ bray’d. 


The sixth and most striking of these 
historical ballads is certainly that of 
Zsboj. Its measure is various, and 
adapted to the sentiments conveyed. 
It begins by describivg a black forest, 
where is a rock, on which stands 
Z+oj, and having long looked around 
—he descends,—gors from hero to 
hero—and after uttering some secret 
words and bendiag himseif before the 
gods, the heroes all meet at his sum- 
mons in the Biuck forest. Zaboj leads 
them to the deepest valley, and touches 
the Varito,* with this appeal :— 
“Hearts of men and brothers! with 
glances of flame! [sing to you a song 
in the deepest valfey; [sing it from 
the deep of my heart; [ sing in my 
sorrow. Our father has left us, and 
left with us orphaned children and 
helpless maidens. He has said to 
noue, ‘ Brother, speak to them, speak 
to them fatherly words!’ And the 
stranger is come, come with might, 





* A musical instrument, perhaps the 
Greek Bapfiror. 
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and a strange tongue is heard, and 
strange customs are among us, and our 
women and our children follow them, 
But our wives shall go with us from 
Vesna to Morana.* They bring the 
sparrow hawk from the woods, and 
make us bend to the gods they wor- 
ship. We may not strike our fore- 
heads—we may not bring food to the 
gods where our father brought it, nor 
siog the songs where he sang them. 
The foes have filled the forests—they 
have broken up onr gods. Ah, thou 
Zaboj, thou singest from heart to 
heart, in the midst of thy grief thou 
singest the song like Lumir.t whose 
word and song shook Vysegrad and 
all lands—so movest thou thy broth- 
ers all—the gods love brave bards— 
sing on, for it comes from the heart to 
sing against the foe.” Ziboj looked 
upon the burning glances of the bro- 
thers, Zaboj thus stormed their hearts: 
“Two brothers were there, whose 
voices were roughening into the voice 
of manhood; they went to the woods; 
with the exercise of sword ‘and battle- 
axe and the sharp spear they strength- 
ened their arms. They made the 
woods their home, and returned to 
their dwellings in joy. Bat as their 
hand was strengthened to manhood, 
and their spirits became manhood 
against their fors—and as these bro- 
hers grew stronger too—ha! they 
broke in upon the foe—they broke in 
Jike the tempests of heaven—and when 
they returred home—it was to be 
covered with blessings.” The broth- 
ers sprang upon Zaboj—they pressed 
him in their strong arms—they pressed 
their heart against his heart—they re- 
peated again and again his words one 
to another. The night hastened on- 
wards to the morning—they were all 


ee ees 


* Vesna the goddess of youth—Morana 
the goddess of death. 


+ Lumir—the Orpheus of the Slavoni- 
ans. 
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scattered out of the valley—they 
glided home by the trees—they dis- 
persed on every side of the forest. 

The poet then goes on to describe 
the gathering together of the heroes 
by the brothers. Zaboj blesses the 
host. Their movements are all re- 
corded, and at every step the bard in- 
troduces his word of promise, of coun- 
sel, or of vengeance. Zaboj himself 
takes a part in the fight, his blows are 
ssid to fall in front of the fight like a 
hail storm. There is a forcible de- 
scription of the long-enduring battle, 
and the progress of it. Zaboj is re- 
presented as endowed with super- 
human strength, able to fell a tree 
with a single stroke of his battle-axe, 
destroying thirty enemies with*his 
own hand, piercing his foes through 
at a distance of five fathoms, and 
following them without his shield with 
sword in hand—a very greyhound in 
pursuit, a lynx in perception; yet in 
the midst of all preserving a great 
self-possession, and exercising wonder- 
ful great-mindedness towards the 
fallen. The ballad concludes with 
this song of the bard: 

“Brothers! the mountain breaks 
through the mist, and the gods have 
given us victory. From tree to tree 
the gathering people are passing— 
there are crowds of flying souls. The 
wild beasts-—the forest birds fly before 
them—all but the never-affrighted 
owls. Upto the mountain—upwards, 
Bury thedead. Bring offerings to the 
gods—to the gods, our saviors—bring 
rich offerings—hymn the hymns of 
praise.” 


ZABOI AND SLAVOI.* 


In forest black a rock doth rise, 
High on the rock doth spring 

The mighty Zaboi, far and wide 
His glance around to fling. 


* Supposed to commemorate the defeat 
of a Lieuteuant of Dagobert, A. D. 630. 
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Sad sorrow fill’d his noble heart, 
As round his glance did go, 
And he mourn’d aloud, with a wood-dove’s 
wail, 
For his country’s pain and woe. 





Long time he sate, long time he mus’d, 
Then up like a stag, sprang he, 

And through the wood the lonely wood, 
Right speedily did flee ; 

From man to man, through all the land, 
From warrior to warrior went, 

And few the words he spoke to each, 
And secret their intent ; 

Before the gods he bow’d himself, 


Then on, on his mission bent. 





The first, the second day is past, 
And men, a numerous band, 
On the third day’s night, in the pale 
moonlight, 
All in the black wood stand. 
Thence Zaboi led them to a dell, 
All in the deep, deep wood, 
And harp* in hand before them all 
In the lowest vale he stood. 


“O men of brotherly heart and true! 
O men of fiery gaze ! 

I sing to you from lowliest vale 
The lowliest of lays. 

That lay, it springeth from my heart, 
From my bosom’s deep recess, 

And, sunk and drown'd in woe, it tells 
My soul’s deep bitterness. 

A siret his wives and children left, 
And to his sires is gone ; 

He left them in their village home, 
But ah! he said to none: 

‘O brother! speak a father’s words, 
To these thus left alone.’ 

A stranger to the village came 
With violence and wrong, 

He came commanding all around, 
All in a foreign tongue. 

And as it is done in foreign lands 
From morn till eve arrives, 





*The Varito, the harp of the Sla- ; 
vonians, appears to correspond to the [ 
Bapfirov of the Greeks. 


+ Allusion to the recent death of a 
chief, followed by a period of anarchy 
and an invasion of the enemy. 
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E’en so it must be done by us 
With our children and our wives. 
And one* companion and no more 
On all our pilgrimage, 
From Vesna to Morana, must 
Be ours, from youth to age. 
No more may we our foreheads strike 
Before the gods we know, 
No more to them at even-tide 
With meats in offering go. 
Where erst our fathers sacrific’d, 
When erst they praises sung, 
They've fell’d the groves, and all the gods 
Down from their thrones have flung.” 


Thou singest, Zaboi, heart to heart, 
A song from the midst of woe, 

Like Lumir,+ who with words and song 
Right well to move did know 

Proud Vysegrad, and all the land 
That heard the god-like sound: 

E’en so thou movest me and all 
Our brethren here around. 

The gods in minstrels’ good delight ; 
Sing on! from them is given 

The heart that speaks against the foe, 
Thy song it is from heaven. 


On Slavoi Zaboi gaz’d awhile 
On his looks with anger fir'd, 

Then further seiz’d their hearts with song, 
And patriot rage inspir’d: 


“'T wot sons, whose voices had assum’d 
E’en now the manly tone, 

Were wont into the wood to go, 
And exercise alone. 

With sword, with pole axe, and with dart, 
Their hands they practis’d well, 

In secret practis’d, and with joy 
Returned from hidden dell. 


* The introduction of Christianity 
abolished polygamy, and forced the Bohe- 
mians to be content with a single wife, 
from Vesna, the goddess of spring and 
youth, (Indian Usna) to Morana, the god- 
dess of death, (Greek sorpa, Indian 
Morana. 





t+ Lumir, the Bohemian Orpheus; Vyse- 
grad, High-castle, an ancient fort on 
a hill commanding the present city of 
Prague. 

¢ Alluding to himself and Slavoi. 
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And when their arms and hands were 
strong, 
And their wisdom ’gainst the foe, 
O then their brethren too at home 
To man’s estate did grow, 
And all upon the foemen sprang 
Their wrath like the stormy sky, 
And to their village home return’ d, 
The happiness gone by.” 


O, swift to Zaboi’s side they bound, 
As low in the vale he stands, 

And clasp him in their mighty arms, 
And heart to heart take hands ; 

And words of wisdom spoken are 
Among the patriot bands. 


The night it goes, and the dawn comes on, 
Fresh brightening into day, 

The vale they leave, and scatt’ring wide 
Through the forest take their way. 


The first, the second day is past, 
And now the third is done, 

And Zaboi, in the dark’ning night, 
Into the wood hath gone. 

Behind him goes a company 
Of men in wrathful mood, 

And Slavoi, too, another band 
Leads through the gloomy wood. 

Each trusteth in his leader bold, 
Each hates from his heart the king, 

And each, against that tyrant fell, 
A weapon sharp doth bring. 


“Up, Slavoi! brother! up and on 
To yonder aill so blue! 
To yonder hill we'll bend our steps, 
That all the land doth view ; 
Thence onwards, towards the morning sun, 
A darksome wood doth grow, 
There hasten we our faithful hands 
To plight for weal or woe. 
Now speed thee with a fox's gait, 
And I this way will go.” 


““O wherefore, brother Zaboi, must 
Our arms from yon mountain bring 
Their terrors? Hence we'll storming go 

’Gainst the armies of the king!” 


‘OQ brother Slavoi, wilt thou strike 
And smite a serpent dead ? 
’Tis surest at the head to aim, 


And yonder is his head.” 
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The many scatter in the wood, 
Dividing left and right : 

These follow Zaboi, those attend 
Fierce Slavoi to the fight; 

And towards the mountain blue théy go 
Deep through the forest’s nig) t. 

And when the fifth day’s sun arose, 
True hands they gave and took, 

And down beneath, with foxen eyes, 
On the king’s host they look. 


** His armies Ludiek must unite, 
To quell at a single stroke— 

Ho! Ludiek! thou art but a slave* 
Set over the slavish folk! 

Go tell thy tyrant, his command 
To us is nought but smoke!” 


+In.wrath did Ludiek shout aloud, 
And his hosts together bring ; 
Beneath the sky ’twas glittering light, 
As the sun his beams did fling 
On the countless weapons, glancing bright, 
Of the armies of the king. 
All, all were ready for the war, 
On every sword a hand, 
And every foot in act to march, 
As Ludiek might command. 


**O haste thee, Slavoi! brother, haste 
This way with foxen pace! 

And I will charge him in the front, 
And meet him face to face.” 


And forth rush’d Zaboi with his men, 
Like a hail-storm on their van, 

And Slavoi on their flank with his, 
Like a hail-storm, charging ran. 


*‘' These, brother, these our trees did fell, 
These, these, our gods did rive, 

These from the forests chas’d the hawks! 
The gods will victory give!” 


Ha! rage ’gainst Zaboi Ludiek hurls, 
From the midst of the countless foe ; 
And Zaboi, with his eyes on flame, 
’Gainst Ludiek swift doth go. 
As oak ’gainst oak contending fierce, 
That all the wood may see, 
* Ludiek is evidently only the lieuten- 
ant and vassal of a powerful sovereign, 
and not a monarch himself. 


+ Compare this passage with Homer’s 
Tliad, ii. 455. iv. 422, etc. 
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So Zaboi did on Ludiek rush, 
Before both armies free. 


High Ludiek whirl’d his mighty sword, 
And piere’d his shield’s third hide ; 

With pole-axe Zaboi struck a stroke, 
But Ludick sprang aside. 

The pole-axe struck into a tree, 
The tree on the host doth fall, 

And thirty to their fathers go.— { 
In wrath doth Ludiek call: 

“Thou monster, giant serpent’s brood ! 
Come, draw thy sword to fight!” 

And Zaboi heaves his sword, and doth 
A piece from his buckler smite ; 

When Ludiek strikes again, his sword 
Doth vain on the tough shield light. 


With rage enflam’d, they strike amain, 
Till each is wounded sore; 

A wound appears in every part, 
And all around is gore ; 

And those in savage combat near 
With blood they spurtle o’er. 


The sun o’erpasseth noon, from noon 
Approacheth towards even-tide, 

And still tis fought, nor here nor there 
Retreat on either side ; 

Here Zaboi fought, and Slavoi there 
The foe alike defied. 


“Hence, murd’rer! Bics* receive thee! 
hence ! 

Why drink’st thou yet our blood ?”’ 

And Zaboi seized his mighty axe, 
But Ludiek aside hath stood. 

Zaboi on high his pole-axe swung, 
And cast it at the foe ; 

The axe it flew and cleft the shield, 
And Ludiek’s breast below. 

The heavy axe the soul affrights,f 
The soul by the pole-axe strong 

Is driven forth, and fathoms five 
Through the army- borne along. 


Loud shriek the panic-stricken foe 
When ‘low their leader lies ; 

But glad the shouts of Zaboi's bands, 
Joy sparkling in their eyes. 


* Bies, the evil spirit, connected prob- 
ably with the German word “ bés.”’ 


+ Compare the deaths of Sarpedon (Il- 
iad xvi. 505) and Hector (Iliad xxii. 362). 
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“O brethren! the gods have granted aid, 
And given us victory ; 

And now divide we left and right, 
Steeds seek we speedily 

In every vale; with steeds must neigh 
The whole wood merrily !” 


““O brother Zaboi, lion brave! 
Cease not to press the foe!” 
Lo! Zaboi flings away his shield,* 
And onwards still doth go. 
In one hand is his pole-axe strong, 
The other his sword doth hold, 
And thus through the enemy with speed 
His path he breaketh bold. 


The foe must shrink, the foe must flee ; 
Trast drives them from the field, 

And terror forces from their throats 
The cries of them that yield. 


With neighing steeds the forest sounds: 
“Up, up! to horse and ride! 

After the foe on horse-back go 
Through the regions far and wide! 

Ye swift steeds,t swift the vengeance bear 
That our foemen doth betide!”’ 


The warriors on the swift steeds sprang, 
And, galloping on the foe, 

With wound on wound remorselessly 
Did fiercest vengeance show. 

They pass the mountains and the plains, 
They pass the woods like wind, 

And right and left, as on they go, 
All things they leave behind. 


A mighty stream is hurtling wild,|| 
Wave after wave rolls on, 

But, bound on bound, both armies 
Through the stormy stream are gone. 


* Zaboi may here be compared with 
Achilles, pursuing alone the whole Trojan 
army (Iliad xx. 490). ‘ 
+ Tras (Tpoyos Ind. Trasa), the god o 


panic. 


¢ Achilles thus addresses his steeds (Il- 
iad xix. 400). 

|| Some consider these rivers to be the 
Angel and Mies in the west, others the 
Elbe and Eger in the north of Bohemia. 
Compare Iliad xxi. 1, where the Trojans 
flung themselves into the Xanthus. 
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The waters seized the foreigners, 
And whelmed them in the tide, 

But safely bore the friends they knew 
To reach the other side. 


Far, far and wide, through all the land, 
With its long wings spread on high, 

A furious glede, with vengeful speed, 
. Doth chase the birds that fly. 

And Zaboi’s band through all the land, 
Spreads wide, their foes to meet, 

And down they smite them everywhere 
Beneath their horses’ feet. [pale light, 

They chase them by night’neath the moon’s 
Beneath the sun by day, 

And then in the darksome night 2¢ain, 
And then in the morning gray. 


A mighty stream is hurtling wild, 
Wave after wave rolls on, 
But, bound on bound, both armies 
Through the stormy stream are gone. 
The waters seized the foreigners 
And whelmed them in the tide, 
But safely bore their countrymen 
To reach the other side. [gray, 
“When we've got to yonder mountains 
Revenge will be satisfied.” 


O Zaboi, brother, cease awhile! 
The hills are not far away, 

The foes that are left are faint and few, 
And these for mercy pray. 


“ Back through the land by diffrent paths 
With speed, both thou and I, 

And all that to the king belonged 
Destroy. we utterly !” 


The wind it stormeth through the land, 
On storm those armies twain, 

Through every district, left and right, 
Through woodland and through plain, 

With force extending far and wide, 
With joyful shouts amain. 


‘Ho! brethren, see yon mountain gray 
Our late won victory, 

There dwell the gods that gave it us, 
And there, from tree to tree, 

Flits many a soul through all the wood ; 
The timid beasts and fowls 

In terror flee, except alone 
The ne'er affrighted owis. 
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On to the mountains let us go, And many an offering we will bring, 
Our dead to bury there, And many a thankful strain, 

And to the gods to sacrifice, And to them we will dedicate 
Who gave us freedom fair! The weapons of the slain.” 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 


Darker and darker the landscape grows ; 
Richer and richer the welkin shines ; 
Low in the West is a tinge of rose 
Back of the amber-toned group of pines. 
Sharp in their purple the mountains stand ; 
Mistily mingled the hills at hand. 


Object on object is shaded in ; 
First the trees on the upland’s side ; 
Slower the shadows the meadows win, 
Thicket to thicket there seems to glide. 
Neighboring fields wear a pale brown hue, 
Blots of cattle dark glimmering through. 


Over, all over, the fireflies yield 

Swarms of their emerald throbbing gleams ;— 
Fairy lightnings of garden and field, , 

Mingled in masses, darting in streams, 
Quivering, swelling, spjnning in spray, 
Seemingly tossing in breezy play. 


One tone blent from a thousand strains 
Thrills, unceasing, the windless air, 
Quieter making the peace that reigns— 
Murmuring Summernight’s grateful prayer. 
Summernight praying, and man alone 
Homage refusing the Maker’s Throne ? 


No! at the moment a sound I hear, 
Pulsing in musical cadence along, 
Filling the quietude far and near, 
Melting my heart, like an angel’s song ;— 
Song of an angel that seems to say 
“ Tlither, ye mortals, come up and pray !”’ 


There is the child with its frolic grace ; 
There is the maiden with eyes of light ; 
There is the man with his thoughtful face ; 
There is the grandsire bent and white; 
Freeing the spirit from earthly leaven, 
Lifting the ladder of prayer to heaven! 
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Waves of melody follow the bell— 
Surge-like rises the organ’s voice ! 
Human harmony joins the swell, 
Praise to the Maker! rejoice, rejoice ! 
Murmurs again on the breathless air— 
Man, and the Summernight, both in prayer! 


Orient clouds are now turning to white ; 
Flashing in pear] is the orient rim ; 

Trees in the upland are tipped with light; 
Changes the mountain its coloring dim. 

Poised on the hill is a red balloon ; 

Lo! the rosy-faced harvest moon! 


Upward the day’s soft sister treads ;— 
Under her glances the landscape glows ; 
Over the water the brilliance spreads ; 
Dreamily distant the hill-top shows : 
Glitters the village a picture bright 
Daintily drawn in the delicate light. 


Builded of ivory gleams the church ; 
Pearl is steeping the village green ; 
Trees start up to the silvery search ; 
Deep in its hollow the mill is seen: 
Domes of silver the maples rear ; 
Silver the landscape, far and near. 


Beautiful queen of the summer sky ! 
Bathing thy brow in the slumbering sea, 

Watching the earth with thy broad, bright eye, 
Earliest altars have risen to thee ! 

All are glossed in thy tender light, 

Sweeter and lovelier sun of the night ! 


Broader its pinions unfurls the bark ; 
Braver the traveller scours the wild ; 
Crime slinks off to its coverts dark ; 
Innocence joys in thy presence mild. 
Love turns bold in thy smiling glance, 
Weaving its ever-new, old romance, 


Beautiful queen of the summer sky ! 
Sign of hope in calamity’s gloom ! 
Sign of the smile that shares the sigh ! 
Sign of the faith that illumes the tomb! 
Majesty flames in the sun ; in thee 
Beameth the beauty of Derry. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Wuat I Hrearp iw Evrore Durine: THE 
American Excitement. By J. H- 
Tobitt, New York; H. M. Tobitt. 


Mr. Tobitt has not done justice to himself, 
nor to his subject. He saw and heard, and 
knew enough as an old Englishman in re- 
visiting England to enable him¥o produce 
a work of abiding interest. Instead, he 
has given us mere outlines. He appears to 
have hurried over the ground and to have 
hurridly penned his experience. We re- 
gret it very much, because his book is emi- 
nently truthful, and records facts that are 
not sufficiently known to Americans. He 
is a “cute” observer, has a quick eye for 
minute points of difference, and admires 
the charms of art. Having such qualifi- 
cations and abundant material, we urge 
him to rewrite and considerably enlarge 
his work, for the subjects he treats of are 
important to our people. 

The reply given in Scotland to Mr. To- 
bitt, may be taken for the exact state of 
no tal no-knowledge on American affairs 
among the people of the United Kingdom 
in 1859, 1860 and 1861. A lassie said to 
him, “Oh! it’s an unco awfw’ mess, I dinna 
understand your politics,’ and the mis- 
fortune was that many did not try to 
understand them, and many did not want 
to understand them. But he found a few 


. endeavoring to understand them and :z- 


plain them. Those few, the salt of Eng- 
land’s politics, saved Great Britain from 
committing a crime against this nation and 
against civilization. 

Mr. Tobitt visited some of the districts 
occupied by the poor of London, and saw 
sights and revels in the realms of Bacchus. 
He saw wretchedness and destitution 
among the working people that cannot be 
seen in these States. Similarscenes can only 
be seen in New York City, among those who 
vegetate without working, but not among 
the hard working portions of the commu- 
nity. Our traveller thus moralizes on the 
dismal districts he visited: “‘ My leisurely 
stroll still continued to attract so much 


attention from the idlers about, that I 
began to wish myself well out of its pur- 
lieus and could not help sighing to think 
how little the religious proselytism which 
placarded its walls had penetrated this fes- 
tering mass of degraded humanity.” 

Our New York citizen made a trip to 
Rouen, and gives the following incident 
caused by “ blunders in punctuation,” not 
“corrected:” “ And now did I indeed feel 
somewhat of a foreigner. The white- 
capped, wooden-shoed damsels of old Nor- 
mandy, and the incomparable cleanliness, 
tasteful display, and neatness of its shops, 
with the geniality which served to charac- 
terize the intercourse of all parties, all 
seemed in grateful contrast with former 
experience. The shop-windows continu- 
ally reminded me of ‘ English spoken here,’ 
and sometimes this information was coupled 
with somewhat ludicrous adjuncts. One of 
the most elaborate which I remember, dis- 
pensed with all punctuation, as in splen- 
did gilt characters, I read :—‘ ENG isu 
Sroxe Gutr Beer.’” 

When Mr. Tobitt makes his thin book 
into a portly volume, we will resume our 
task of quoting from his earnest, but not 
eloquent prose. 


Stain in THE Hicu Praces: A Dis- 
courszk. By the Rev. J. A. Picron. 
England: T. Jutes, Leicester. 


There are preachers in England who 
can preach sermons that are worth listen- 
ing to, and ‘are entitled to be published. 
Whatever truth there may be in the lam- 
entations over the deficiencies of English 
preachers, by such writers as the Revs. 
Vaughn and A. James, the existence and 
power of good preaching are not extinct. 
There are men in England who have the 
directness of Latimer, the fanatical inten- 
sity of Baxter, the profoundness of Butler, 
and the dramatic eloquence of Whitefield. 
Among the sensible and useful English 
preachers, we class J. A. Picton. He is 
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not afraid to talk liberal politics on the 
platform, nor to heartily praise and com- 
mend the character of an American Presi- 
dent. His Siein in the High Places was 
preached on the assassination of our im- 
mortal Lincoln. It was “ published by 
request,” and has been extensively circu- 
lated by ardent friends of our country. 
We award to it our hearty approval, and 
give two quotations to indicate the preach- 
er’s thought and style. Of the influence 
produced throughout the world by the 
theatrical criminal, he thus boldly de- 
scribes : 

“But no cannon battery that ever roar- 
ed, no mountain thunder that ever pealed, 
reverberated in such multitudinous, world- 
wide echoes, as that pistol-shot. It was 
heard in slumbering villages, and they 
were roused to search the shadows of the 
night with muttered vengeance. It was 
heard in the conquered States; and I 
doubt not at that instant every truly he- 
roic heart felt its first impulse of sympa- 
thy for a conauering foe. Hitherward it 
rolled across the sea; the wild excitement 
showed how the soul of the nation was 
stirred with indignant abhorrence, which 
melted into genial sympathy, as the storm 
brings out the fragrance of the summer 
fields. And onward through the world it 
speeds, shaking indifference to decision, 
and sloth to ardor; so that the generous 
and manly feelings, which are deeper than 
all differences of opinion, were never, 
perhaps, more intense in union, and never 
mightier in volume, than they are at the 
present moment. Still onward through 
all ages it shall ring; and generations yet 
unborn, perhaps, shall date the impulse of 
their nobler life from the shock that the 
world has suffered now. The time has 
hardly come for an entire estimate even 
of the late President’s character, much 
less of his deeds. One thing only we may 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that 
the more he was known, the better was he 
loved and the more deeply was he rever- 
enced. And never—all will agree—never 
shone he with as bright and pure a lustre 
as just before his shameful assassina- 
tion.” 


But he does attempt to “estimate the 
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late President's character” in the follow- 
ing brief, but striking paragraph : 

“ But the Samson, beneath whose silent 
grasp the pillars of the Dagon’s house 
have bowed and fallen, has himself been 
buried in the ruins, and can never see on 
earth the achievement he has wrought. 
Blind I have called his grasp ; for he work- 
ed by faith, not by sight; he was guided 
by eternal principles of truth and justice 
far more than by any political expediency. 
I know some of you doubt that at present ; 
but in ten years’ time there will scarcely 
live a man on the face of the earth who 
will doubt it. He could not see, he only 
felt, his way ; and so he found great Da- 
gon’s pillars. Slext I have called his 
grasp; for not his were the mouthing 
boasts by which many were cruelly de- 
ceived. His grasp, I have said, it was 
which crushed the idol’s throne. For, to 
say nothing of military policy (which is 
not a subject for this place) his were the 
tenacity of purpose, the simplicity of reso- 
lution, the uncompromising decision, 
which, in humble reliance on divine Prov- 
idence, felt their way to the real issue, and 
there held on.” 

Our space does not permit of further 
quoting. We wish it did, for the entire 
discourse is manly, thoughtful, and con- 
tains many samples of bold rhetoric. 
There is, also, great similarity in the “ es- 
timate” made by Mr. Picton and that one 
preached (but not published) by the Rev. 
Mr. Chapin, of New York. The similar- 
ity shows how wise and good men agree 
on topics of real importance, in spite of 
their widely different theological connéc- 
tions. This isa peculiarity of our age, re- 
sulting from sound Christian interpreta- 
tion of men and institutions. We hope, 
before long, to see Rev J. A. Picton “ ex- 
changing” with New York preachers ! 


Tue Presipent’s Worps. Boston; Walk- 
re, Fuller & Company. 


This is an indispensable companion to 
the “ Martyr’s Monument.” Both works 
satisfy a great want. Rev. E. J. Halle has 
been careful, exact, and brief, very valuable 
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qualities in a compiler and arranger. The 
publishers have successfully seconded his 
plan. Small in bulk, large in type, neat 
in appearance, the volume can be carried 
in a lady’s muff, or concealed in the pocket 
of aman’s coat! These words of wisdom,these 
gems of thought, can be examined in steam- 
cars or while resting beneath the fragrant 
foliage of our parks. What pleasure to be 
wooed by nature and entranced by mind— 
to sip at the fountain of virtue, while in- 
haling the perfume of flowers! We make 
one extract from this tempting volume, 
and it shall be for our fair readers, for those 
whom Lincoln fervently admired. Of our 
women he said: 

“T ar not accustomed to the use of 
the language of eulogy; I have never 
studied the art of paying compliments to 
women; but I must say, that if all that 
has been said by orators and poets since 
the creation of the world, in praise of 
women were applied to the women of 
America, it would not do them justice for 
their conduct during the war. I will close 
by saying, God bless the women of Ameri- 
ca!’’ And we say amen! again and again. 





Fac-Sim1Le or THE DEcLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. New York: Trent, Filmer, 


& Co. 


This is a carefully executed work of art 
that equals the first-class productions of 
England. It is entitled to the warmest 
praise. The cover is prettily designed and 
skilfully engraved. ‘The artist has draped 
the wisdom and patriotism of our fore- 
fathers in beauty. This Bible of Ameri- 
can freedom should be freely circulated 
among paroled rebels and recently arrived 
emigrants. It is a noble proclamation of 
freedom and justice based on equity. 
With the Declaration of Independence for 
onr politics, the Constitution for our gov- 
ernance, and Christianity for our religion, 
we are sure to become the mightiest and 
most prosperous people. 


A. J. H. DuGanne’s Twenty Montus 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF ®has 
been heartily accepted by the public before 
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reviewers have had time to read and pro- 
nounce judgment. No sooner has the 
second edition appeared, than that, we are 
informed, is nearly exhausted. “The 
Prison Life” of the author is interesting 
and instructive, and we hope to be able 
to give our readers an idea of the contents 
of the work in a future issue. 


C. B. Richardson is making the litera- 
ture of the late rebellion a specialty as a 
New York publisher. He will shortly 
issue four important works by Prof. H. 
Coppee, W. Swinton, 8. M. Bowman, P. 
Snow, and R. B. Irwin. The works will 
comprise the Campaigns of Grant and 
Sherman, The Army of the Potomac, and 
a Cyclopedia of the American Conflict. 
The works will be illustrated with plans, 
maps, and portraits. By the aid of such 
works we shall all become “ veteran” 
soldiers without fighting a battle or smell- 
ing powder ! 


A second series of Hymns ror MoTrHeErs 
AND CHILDREN is being compided by the 
editor of Hymnsor tue Acrs. The work . 
will be published by Walker, Fuller, & 
Co., of Boston. The same firm will short- 
ly “bring out’’ the concluding volume of 
Miss H{. Martineau's interesting History 
or EnGianp; and the eighth part of Mar- 
tin’s important History or France. No 
library should be without these authentic 
histories, for they are a store-house of facts 
and principles. 


Mr. Pollard is engaged in writing the 
fourth and concluding volume of the 
SouTHERN History or THE REBELLION. 
More than half the volume has passed 
through the printer's hands. 


American ArcuoLocy.—Trubner’s 
Literary Record recommends a couple of 
poems in a just published first volume of 
memoirs read before the Anthropological 
Society of London. They are by Mr. 
William Bollaert, the Antiquarian. One 
is called ‘‘ Observations on the Past and 
Present Population of the New World ;” 
the other purports to be an introduction 
to the Paleography of America, and com- 
prises observations on ancient pictures and 
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figurative writing in the New World; on 
the fictitious writing in North America ; 
on the Quipu of the Peruvians; with ex- 
amination of spurious Quipus. 


The Paris Committee of American 
Archzeology has just made public a reprint, 
from an original in the Imperial Library, 
of the first work on America, which is 
known as “ Christopher Colon’s Letter to 
Don Raphael Sanxsis, Treasurer to King 
Ferdinand of Spain,” dated Lisbon, May 
3d, 1493,—one year after the Discovery. 
This was originally written in Spanish, and 
translated into Latin by Alexander de 
Cosco. The Latin text is now accom- 
panied by a French translation, with 


notes, by Lucien de Rosny. The edition 
is limited to 125 copies. 


A new work on America is an- 
nounced at Paris; ‘ Collection d Ouvrages 
inedits ou rares sur 1 Amerique,”’ by Mr. 
Albert L. Herald. It is, as the title indi- 
cates, to consist of a series of works on 
America, some never edited before, and 
many so rare as to be almost unknown. 
These books are to be printed in the lan- 
guage in which they were written, with 
French notes, biographical, literary, and 
geographical. Among the editors selected 
are Ferdinand Denis, Brosseur de Bour- 
bourg, Rev. P. Tailhan, Jegor de Sivers, 
D’Avezac, and Diego Barras Arana. 


“<a 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CALORICS, 


Biblio sat at the window, in a pallid, 
wrung-out, percolating state of moist las- 
situde. Around the chair of Andrew Quar- 
to floated a palpable oval of perspiration, 
and above the grey of our Sagamores’ brow 
circled a nimbus of bead-like mist, lam- 
bent and of luminous particles. The Vet- 
eran was a myth of corporal endurance, 
arrayed in grass garments of Japanese 
bagginess, and exuberant in amplitude of 
linen, new laundressed. Poet Spangle’s 
condition was semi-nudity, with lank, can- 
dle-dip tallowness of face and figure; the 
rough Cynicus seemed a wet Zouave, por- 
cupinish in hair and beard, and lying 
around loose generally ; and Pragmaticus 
was palpitating. 

“ Tt is hot!’ murmured Biblio, in plain- 
tive accents; meantime wiping his specs, 
and regarding us with bewildered glance. 

“Tam of opinion, O Worm, that it is 
hot!” said our Sagamore feebly, whilst ap- 
plying a yard of cambric to his thorax, in 
the manner of a mop on the Great East- 
ern’s lee scuppers. ‘I venture the obser- 
vation that it is very hot, Biblio!” 

“ Hot!’ The monosyllable was jerked 
out like steam from a safety-valve. The 
breath of Cynicus seethed, and his coun- 


tenance was as a tropical sun, fog-bound. 
He ground his teeth and emitted a hiss 
between them. “QO!” he cried, “O that 
a water-spout might be poured into this 
rolling-mill furnace of ours! O that an 
iceberg could be clapped on the Vesuvian 
town, like a pot-lid !” 

“There, be salamandra, I aver !’’ quoth 
Pragmaticus. “Let it be no longer 
doubted that flesh and blood can exist in 
volcanic atmosphere!” 

“QO! that I had the secret of Mons. 
Chaubert, the Fire King!’ groaned our 
Sagamore, “that I might fancy boiling 
oil to be champagne, and sit down quietly 
at red-heat, to cook omelets on my door 
stone with placid philosophy.” 

“Q!” cried the Veteran, getting insanely 
Shakspearian, ‘‘O that this too, too solid 
flesh might melt, thaw, and resolve itself 
into a dew !” 

“Oh for a beaker of frosty Caucasus !” 
cried Andrew Quarto, inter-quotingly, 
whilst he rubbed, with damp bandanna, 
his luminous facial disc, glistening with 
nebule of condensed brain-vapors. ‘Oh 
for a douche into sunless Domdaniel, or a 
sitz in the measureless caverns of Xan- 
adu !”’ 

“Oh! to enjoy a bipedal dangle, with 
Mount Blane for a cock-horse, and there- 
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after a ‘couch of snow on the Acroceranian 
mountains! ”’ added the Bookworm, 
wringing out his neck-cloth with lymphat- 
ic digits. 

“Oh to be deep in crypt of mediaval 
monastery !—in wine vault of purple- 
nosed friars, with a cool plash of Lach- 
ryme@ Christe on cobwebbed cask-head !”’ 
murmured the poet Spangle. ‘“ Without 
doubt, I am very dry,” added the bard. 

Biblio fell back exhausted upon an oaken 
settee, near the open casement, eye-shut, 
and immobile. Slumbrous murmurings 
melted from his parted lips, dreamily syl- 
labic. ‘I hear the gurgle of water-gush 
in Crotonean pipe-lengths,” he seemed to 
utter, with labial curves. “I behold the 
glitter of cool spray through Park dust, 
and a sheen of fountain wavelets spilling 
from over-full basin! I see poor wayfar- 
ers stooping at hydrant rivulets, laving 
hot brows in spring-jets of drinking-founts 
at every corner! I mark where weary 
quadrupeds, equine and canine—perad- 
venture bovine, porcine, and feline—bend 
grateful nostrils to refreshing street side- 
pools! Happy city! Happy people! 
Thoughtful and generous civic fathers! 
who keep not crystal water from the peo- 
ple’s lips and foreheads, when sultry noon- 
heats beat upon the pavements! Beauti- 
ful ovses in the desert of politics, these 
fountains and drinking bowls, and cool 
lavers for the common people! 

“The man is mad!’ muttered Cynicus. 
“« Where are our city fountains ? where are 
drinking jets? Stark mad, I say!” 

“‘He is dreaming! He remembers how 
the water comes down at Lodore,” said 
Spangle. 

‘“* He’s under the sign of, Aquarius, and 
sees into celestial water-works,” quoth 
Pragmaticus. “ Truly, my friends, when 
civic fathers think of public comforts, the 
millennium is already here! Water, gen- 
tlemen, in the minds of Gothamic rulers 
is associated only with reminiscences of 
particularly bad brandy at municipal 
blow-outs.”’ 

FASHION. ; 

“To look into those gorgeous shop- 
windows of drygoods palaces in Broadway, 
and to go about committal of matrimony 
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thereafter—one must have a bold heart, 
O Sagamore!’ 

“Or a purse of Fortunatus, my Bib- 
lio!” 

“What birds of Paradise these women 
be! what plumage of a thousand dyes 
must dazzle sunshine, for their luxury! 
what lustrous loom-work from the Indian 
isles, and cunning handicraft of patient 
Christian toil! what woofs, what webs, 
what tissues, what embroidered stuff ——’” 

“ All stuff!’ blurted Cynicus, deri- 
sively. 

“Nay, by your leave,” the Bookworm 
said, ‘these dainty pets of ours must have 
their proper atmospheres of light, and 
warmth, and love—eh,—must they not?’ 

There was a twinkle in the eye of our 
sage. 

“Jove wooed, of old, in showers of 
gold!’ quoth Andrew Quarto. ‘ Doubt- 
less, our Dans, now-a-days, as in the 
mythic age, lie ever prone to pin-money.”’ 

“ And there be Danes plenty,” growled 
Cynicus. 

“In every household, I fear,” said our 
Sagamore. “And Jove looks out from 
every Broadway window, to select his fa- 
vorites. Oh, Mother Eve! she never 
knew what sin was, till a fig-leaf taught 
her! Pure Innocence walks naked, like 
pure Truth; but tempt her with a silken 
robe, and Innocence learns quite too much, 
my friends.” 

“The entire pack of haberdashers—the 
whole squad of milliners—the tribe and 
generation of fashion-mongers—I'd have 
them extirpated under special democratic 
edict! By Jove! I would. Our country 
is going to the devil, sir!—to the Old 
Scratch, I say !—and ’tis all owing to con- 
founded female extravagance, begotten 
and tutored by frog-eating Frenchmen 
and spindleshanked measurers of tape and 
taffeta, sir!” 

Thus fulminated our Veteran, and stop- 
ped, abruptly, quite exhausted. Prag- 
maticus took up the argument. 

“Tt cannot be gainsaid,’ quoth he, 
“that our brave friend has grounds for in- 
dignation. I doubt if there be a nation of 
barbarians so besotted by superstition, or 
so ridden by despotism, as is our gentle 
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sex by love of show and arbitrary fashion- 
rule. In gay saloon or sober church, at 
wedding fete or funeral, in street or draw- 
ing-room, these pretty moths must gild 
their painted wings with every dust-cloud 
raised by Paris street-sweeping. I saw a 
pair of rosy lips, this morning, pouting at 
fabrics in a Broadway shop that would 
have beggared a German duchess to com- 
mand their price. Ah, dear friends! you 
should have seen the languid simper on 
that chiselled mouth! you should have 
marked the milk-white hand, ungloved, 
that carelessly tossed down five hundred 
dollars, in a perfumed bank bill; and 
‘twould have done you good to hear the 
rippling blandness of her voice—‘ I'll take 


seven yards of pont, at seventy, if you 
please.’ ”’ 


*Zounds! the , . 

“1 met the lady’s husband, shortly af- 
terwards, bolting a shilling lunch in the 
Exchange. His teeth were set, his fore- 
head lined with seams, his eyes were ner- 
vously fixed upon the clock—'twas half- 
past two, and he was shinning yet, to save 
his credit for another day in bank.” 

Our Veteran groaned; the Sagamore 
sighed; Biblio shook his head; Andrew 


Quarto quoted the bachelor, Colonel Da- 
mus : 





“© woman! thou should’st have few sins 

Of thine ow to answer for, 

For thou art the author 

Of such a book of folly in a man, 

That it must need the tears of all the an- 
gels 

To blot the record out!” 

‘“‘My sentiments anticipated !” cried the 
Veteran. “ Andaman is all the greater 
fool for allowing himself to be the slave of 
a woman's light caprices.” 

“ Are you a married man, sir?’ sneered 
Cynicus. 

“Tam glad to say—no!” retorted the 
Veteran. 

“ Well may you be glad,” snarled Cyni- 
ctus—“ that you are master of your own 
night-key, and can slumber peacefully, 
without dreaming of dry-goods bills and 
bankruptcy, that you are not yoked toa 
partner who schemes, day and night, for 
her own gratification, without regard to 
your purse or credit, that you are not fon- 


dled by soft hands which are picking your 
pockets, kissed by lips that mutter con- 
tempt in your absence, flattered by a 
tongue that slanders you when your back 
is turned, cajoled by blandishments that 
are only baits for your gudgeon generosity. 
Ah, you may well rejoice that you are not 
manacled to some painted Jezabel, some 
traitrous Delilah, some ice-hearted, fash- 
ionable vampyre, who will fatten on your 
worldly remains, when you lie under sods 
of Greenwood!” 

“My gracious!” cried Biblio, “ what a 
horrible picture you draw! You cannot 
mean the half of it, Cynicus? There are 
happy marriages that ri 


“ Happy marriages,” echoed Cynicus; “I 
tell you, sir, that matrimony, as some sage 
philosopher expresses it, is like seeking in 
a bag for one eel among a hundred snakes : 
*tis ninety-nine odds to one that you get a 
serpent, fangs and all; and should you 
grasp the eel, it may turn out too slippery 
to hold, sir! No, sir! (Cynicus pro- 
nounced this monosyllable with exceeding 
emphasis )—married life, in our day of 
sham and shallowness, is a failure—a 
downright failure, sir!” 

“And the fault lies with the women, 
you think ?” inquired Poet Spangler. 

“Undoubtedly, Ido! In spite of your 
doting old Michelets, the wives of this 
metropolis are cheating and deceiving 
their blind husbands every day in the 
week! Yes, sir! one half, viewing them, 
generally, are fit only to be walking-sticks, 
rent-payers, debt-endorsers, and the like; 
cultivating no home-affections, creating no 
home-attractions, feeling no honest, ma- 
tronly pride, in home or husband; neglect- 
ing children, ignoring and despising ma- 
ternity, contemning marital anthority, 
and profaning the sacred relationship of 
marriage by folly, vanity, extravagance, 
double-dealing, and hyprocrisy—at home 
and abroad, in fashion’s walks, and even 
in Christian churches—to the sole and 
constant end, that they may beget jealousy 
or notice, through the display of adorn- 
ments that are the ruin of their husband's 
wealth, and the destitution of their own 
moral natures! If Michelet’s friends de- 
sire to argue these points with me, I'll call 
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their owni wives as witnesses, and put them 
on their oath !’”’ 


Cynicus ceased speaking, and we re- 
mained in such bewilderment at his auda- 
cious assertions, that no one could find 
words to express indignation. Indeed, 
none of us were prepared for such a tirade 
against a class of humanity which much 
poetic reading had taught us to consider 
not a bit lower than the angels. We re- 
garded one another silently, for some mo- 
ments, with reflections dwelling, I am 
sure, on those radiant shop-windows of 
Broadway ; those enchanted gates, within 
which sit the potent necromancers of dry 
goods markets, who, with a “Presto! 
CuanGe!”’ transmute the sweat and toil 
of husbands into royal garnishment for 


wives! 


** With a hocus-pocus ! 
Gammon and folly—O 
That's the way the money goes!” 


** And while women live, dry goods will 
flourish! So that’s the end of it!” said 
our Sagamore. ‘Cotton is dethroned, but 
crinoline is——” 

“ Monarch of all I survey !” said Prag- 
maticus, “ and so, 

“ ¢ Let the toast—let the toast be dear wo- 


man!’ ” 


‘“¢ Bosh !—it’s no use talking! Men will 
be fools!” quoth Cynicus. 

“‘Nay,” interposed our Sagamore, mild- 
ly, “deal not in sweeping anathema! 
Consider c 

“JT consider that more time is wasted 
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- every year, in New York, by silly, giddy, 
chattering jays—more money squandered 
by soulless, heartless, mindless ‘ transmit- 
ters of foolish faces’ in the mould femin- 
ine—than would suffice to educate and re- 
fine, support and ennoble, all the wretched, 
abandoned, outcast children of your poor, 
who now disgrace, istead of beautifying, 
the streets of this great metropolis !’’ 

“But, you would not have our women 
go without dress, like Fejee mermaids? 
Decency, respectability, and fashion re- 
quire certain expenditures rt 

“Sir!’ rejoined Cynicus, lifting his voice 
—‘‘ there was once a prince of Japan, who 
received, as New Year's presents, a pea- 
cock and hen. All his guests were struck 
with admiration at the uncommon beauty 
of these rare foreign birds, whereupon the 
prince took occasion to ask their opinion, 
which of the two they thought was the 
cock and whichthe hen? ‘The gentleman, 
out of gallantry to the ladies, unanimous- 
ly decided .upon the most beautiful one, 
with spreading tail-feathers, to be the hen. 

The ladies, on the contrary, simpered, and 
pretended to think that the finest bird was 
the cock. ‘ You, ladies, are right!’ ex- 
claimed the prince. ‘ Nature itself will 
have the ‘man best clad’ and it seems to 
me incomprehensible that a ‘ wife’ should 
have more pride, and go more richly dress- 
ed, than her husband, who must be at the 
expense of maintaining her !” 

Cynicus glared at us, when he had fin- 
ished this parable, and we smoked our 
pipes in silence. 








